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After reading the recent work of Mr. Eaton on Civil Ser- 
vice, one is likely to feel that farther discussion is super- 
fluous. Whatever there is to say on the subject, he seems 
to have said. His book is one of that discouraging kind 
that makes originality seem impossible. Whether we view 
the proposed reform from the side of theory or of history, 
whether as moralist or as politician, we are not likely to 
sound any‘ depths he has not reached, or encounter any dif- 
ficulties he has not anticipated. The book is a marvel of 
thorough and well-digested knowledge. We are confident, 
indeed, that we can suggest improvement. A somewhat 
fuller elaboration here and there, a more copious array of 
statistics, the insertion of some things which it evidently 
cost him an effort to leave out, would give the book a de- 
gree of serviceableness it cannot have now. Here, indeed, 
are whole parks of artillery and no small supply of mus- 
ketry, as well. What the book should be, however,— what 
it might easily be made,— is an arsenal from which, in the 
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coming conflict, every species of weapon may be drawn. 
This is the only criticism we can offer upon a work that, in 
its line, is incomparable in our literature. In substance, it 
amounts to the complaint that the book barely fails to con- 
tain everything that anybody might ask for; that it just 
misses of being perfect. The outline is complete; the argu- 
ment is solid; the research it embodies is accurate and ex- 
haustive. It is written, we may add, in the temper of a 
philosopher and the style of the cultured man of letters. 
If a cause were won when the truth is told, it were imperti- 
nence to write more. As we pen these words, however, 
there passes over our mind the reflection, how little this 
book, trenchant and unanswerable as it is, will further the 
reform, unless the orator, the newspaper, and the magazine 
shall diffuse and emphasize and re-emphasize its teachings. 
In this perverse world, old abuses are not summarily van- - 
quished: it is only after oft-repeated blows that at length 
they fall. 

It is this consideration that prompts us to write. With 
the aid of the book before us, we shall try to present a com- 
parative view of the civil-service systems of England and 
America. Such comparison, we conceive, will be especially 
instructive for one or two specific reasons. England is our 
mother-land, in the first place. In the highlands of her his- 
tory are the sources of our own. We speak her language ; 
in law, we quote her precedents; we worship in her faith, 
and very widely by her ritual; her literature is the model 
to which we look,—our pride not less than hers. At the 
core, we ourselves are English. The differences that distin- 
guish us from the English type are mainly superficial, and 
spring from the peculiar circumstances in which we have 
been placed, and the peculiar problems we have been called 
to solve. We participate in her renown; we share in her 
glory. Ina sense which the Revolution happily could not 
obliterate, Hampden is our patriot and Cromwell our hero. 
We study her experiences, therefore, not as we study those 
of France or Russia or Turkey, which we almost feel can 
teach us nothing, since the genius of these peoples differs so 
widely from our own. 
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But another consideration that enhances the value of 
English experience is its variety. Seven dynasties, since the 
Conquest, have held the throne, and five of these, at least, 
have left records-of long and varied labor at administrative 
problems. If we study these, we may find in them almost 
every type of civilized government except, indeed, pure 
republicanism. We are thus, in the history of a single 
people, enabled to observe the workings of most diverse 
systems of government. Would we study civil administra- 
tion under military despotism? Nowhere can we better 
look for it than to England under the Norman and earlier 
Angevin kings. Would we acquaint ourselves with gov- 
ernment by king and parliament, in which the king exer- 
cises a very real (though steadily waning) supremacy? 
History furnishes no better example than that of England 
under the Houses of Tudor and Stuart. Is it constitutional 
royalty in its more advanced phase of which we would note 
the workings,— a government administered by a king whose 
action is shaped by the will of the people ascertained 
through the machinery of party? English history shows 
us how it took form under the genius of William of Orange ; 
how it developed under the virtuous but feeble Queen 
Anne; how it held its own under the able but bigoted and 
unscrupulous George III.; how it has well-nigh attained 
perfection under the beloved and illustrious Victoria. Un- 
der these types of government and manifold modifications 
of them, with statesmen of every school and of regnant 
ability, England has labored at the varied problem of civil 
administration. Had President Hayes, instead of sending 
Mr. Eaton to England, sent a commission to investigate the 
civil service of any other three European States, it would 
hardly have recorded more variety of experience. As our 
study is in the line of comparative politics, this consider- 
ation will be seen to be exceedingly valuable. If we are to 
learn from comparison, we shall learn the more, the more 
widely we compare. 

Our study will be in the main historical, and will contem- 
plate a considerable period. Before entering upon it, how- 
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ever, we may observe that there are two theories, by one or 
the other of which the civil service in all countries has 
always been ruled, and, for aught we can see, always must 
be. The one makes it the perquisite of some dispensing 
power, as king or parliament, and authorizes its use as 
caprice or favoritism or ambition may dictate; the other 
holds it to be a trust of the people’s, the king or parliament 
its custodian only, to administer it with sole reference to the 
people’s welfare. All its varied administration takes mean- 
ing from the ascendency, now of the one and now of the 
other, of these theories. All its varied character, we may 
add, as competent or inefficient, as pure or corrupt, as 
tyrannous or ennobling, is derived mainly from these domi- 
nating theories. 

The former of these theories we shall venture to call the 
theory of despotism; the latter, the theory of democracy. 
And lest any mist of ambiguity should overhang these words 
in our use of them, let us say that we bear in mind not the 
forms of things, but their substance. Often there may be 
seeming contradiction between the two. Thus it is possible 
that under the forms of despotism there may be, so far as 
civil administration is concerned, the substance of democracy ; 
that under the forms of democracy there may be the sub- 
stance of despotism. Suppose two or three cases: Czar is 
not a favorite title with us; the office of czar seems to us 
undemocratic enough. Yet it is evident that if a czar will 
conceive his office as that of a servant of the people, deport 
himself as the custodian of rights and privileges, and not as 
the fountain-source of them, administer the affairs of State 
with reference not to personal ambition or power or favorit- 
ism, but only the people’s good,— that if he can be endowed 
with the wisdom and firmness thus to do, then will be real- 
ized under his government the substance of democracy, 
the full enjoyment of the people’s rights. It is from the 
proved impossibility of having czars that will bear out this, 
character that the people have taken government into their 
own hands, and democracies have become established. If, 
on the other hand, the chief magistrate of a republic, as the 
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President of the United States, shall forget that his office, 
great as it is, is in its essential character ministerial, shall 
exercise its functions with a view to the furtherance of his 
ambition or the aggrandizement of his power; if official ap- 
pointments shall reward his tools and enrich his favorites, 
— then he is attempting to be the czar himself; not the ideal 
ezar we have been contemplating, but the real czar with 
whom history makes us only too well acquainted. Like- 
wise a party, as the republican or the democratic, if it shall 
overstep its function as an exponent of a principle or the 
agency of a cause; if it shall attempt to turn the people’s 
offices from a natural and healthy conduct into props for 
party security ; if it shall use them to overawe independence 
or to purchase fealty, as a whip or as a bribe,— then it, too, 
in its way and to the measure of its means, is attempting 
cezarhood. 

These are differences of manifestation, but the same spirit ; 
these are diversities of methods, but the same end that is 
realized. There is democracy wherever is the prevailing 
spirit of democracy, no matter what the forms that enshrine 
it; there is despotism wherever is the prevailing spirit of 
despotism. 

Both of these theories have been applied in England, and 
both in America. The former country began with the the- 
ory of despotism ; and we wish to note its workings through 
successive stages of her history. Of any other theory, the 
Normans and the Plantagenets knew nothing. Under their 
system of government, indeed, what we call the civil ser- 
vice might more properly be called the king’s service. That 
the king should administer that service not in such manner 
as should benefit the people, but as should please himself, 
was implied in the very idea of royal prerogative; and ac- 
cordingly the result which may always be looked for in the 
exercise of irresponsible power. With exceptions here and 
there, the administration of that service was in keeping with 
the theory that ruled it. That the king should dismiss from 
office a faithful and efficient servant who stood in the path 
of some intrigue, or in some way had incurred his displeas- 
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ure, was a matter of course. That he should reward some 
tool with unwarranted preferment was to be expected. 
Naturally enough, he loaded his favorites with undeserved 
honors. The creation of offices for personal ends was a 
common practice. Charters and monopolies were given at 
caprice, or bartered for personal service. Exemptions from 
taxation and reprieves from punishment were arbitrarily de- 
creed. Swarms of sinecurists thronged every department 
of the State, who fattened on the people’s sweat. Nor was 
this all. The rude consistency of the time made open mer- 
chandise of almost every grade of the public service. There 
was not an office, from coroner to chancellor, which had not 
at times a money value. Thus, for illustrative instances, we 
read of one paying “forty marks for a mastership in the 
king’s court”; andanother, £4 5s. to be allowed to keep the 
pleas of the crown ; in another instance, £400 are paid for 
the office of treasurer; and in still another, something more 
than £3,000 for the office of chancellor. The highest of all 
human functions, that of administering justice, could be ex- 
ercised by him who could pay for the license. As a conse- 
quence of the sale of offices, large numbers became practi- 
cally hereditary; that they might bring the better price, 
they were hedged round by securities that gave them the 
greater value. Often, instead of an office being disposed of 
by sale, it was let out for an annual rent,—the original, 
probably, of our political assessments. 

Such was the theory and such the prevailing, but by 
no means unchallenged, practice during this early period. 
On the contrary, from the mutterings and protests of the 
people, who, if they did not fully understand the principle, 
were conscious of the burdens of this system, we might 
construct a not uninteresting chapter in civil-service reform. 
In the great charter of English liberties, which the sturdy 
barons extorted from King John, we read the pledge, “To 
none will we sell or deny or delay right or justice.” And 
again, “ We will not make any justices, constables, sheriffs, 
or bailiffs, but of such as know the law of the realm and 
mean truly to obey it.” Further on, in the reign of Edward 
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I., it was enacted that, “for as much as mean persons and in- 
discreet now of late are commonly chosen to the office of 
coroners, when it is requisite that honest persons should 
occupy such offices, . . . no coroner shall demand or take any- 
thing to do his office upon pain of great forfeiture to the 
king.” “No sheriff or other king’s officer shall take any 
reward to do his office ; and if he do he shall be punished 
at the king’s pleasure.” And so on of other officers. The 
same enactment specifies that there is a greater number of 
various officers than there ought to be, “ whereby the people 
are sore grieved,” and provides a remedy. Still further on, 
in the reign of Edward II., one year after the terrible insur- 
rection of Wat Tyler, there appears a statute that embodies 
in principle all that the most ideal reformers have yet dared 
to hope for. “None,” says this memorable statute, “ shall 
obtain office by suit or for reward, but upon desert. The 
chancellor, treasurer, keeper of the privy seal . . . shall not 
ordain, name, or make justices of the peace, sheriffs, ... nor 
other officers of the king, for any gift or brokerage, favor or 


affection. None that pursueth by himself or by others, pri- 
vately or openly, to be in any manner of office, shall be put 
in the same office or any other.” “But they (the chancel- 
lor, treasurer, etc.) shall make all such officers and ministers 
of the best and most lawful men, and sufficient to their esti- 


” 


mation and knowledge.” These enactments,— it stirs us even 
now to read them. Historically, however, they serve little 
more than as records of the abuses against which they re- 
monstrate, and indices of a high-water mark of righteous sen- 
timent of which a comparatively rude age is capable. They 
were the effervescence of popular enthusiasm. They ap- 
peared only at the demand of some special exigency, and 
left only a transitory impression upon the conduct of admin- 
istration. The era of real reform was weary centuries in 
the future ; it could not come until the essential viciousness 
of the despotic theory should be understood. 

We are aware it may be said that such abuses as we 
have noticed were incident upon an unenlightened age, to 
an arbitrary system of government, to the reign of unscru- 
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pulous kings. We answer that in all ages the like theory 
has been attended by the like practice; that, while an early 
state of society may require an arbitrary system of govern- 
ment, a wise sovereign will always identify his interests with 
the welfare of his people; that the abuses we have set forth 
are not referable alone to the worst sovereigns of this pe- 
riod, but also to the noblest of their line. From a profligate 
and perfidious tyrant like King John, or a feeble and pusil- 
lanimous prince like Henry III. or Edward II., we might ex- 
pect, of course, almost anything in the way of administrative 
abuse. But the abuses we have described were common in 
the reigns of the two first Henrys, who, with all their faults, 
were profound and sagacious statesmen, and fairly repre- 
sented the average virtue of their time. They had place 
under the government of Edward I., who was regarded by 
his subjects with an almost romantic devotion, and who in 
turn loved them and served them well. And in 1376, the 
Good Parliament, undertaking a work of comprehensive re- 
form, brought its complaints, not few in number nor small 
in consequence, to the door of the chivalrous sovereign 
who had carried the tenor of English arms upon the Conti- 
nent, and whose aged brow reflected the glories of Cressy 
and Poitiers, It is not the age, nor the system of govern- 
ment, nor the character of rulers to which we must look for 
the ultimate explanation of the low condition of the civil 
service of this period, but to the theory that ruled it. While 
the doctrine maintains that the civil service is the king’s 
service, the best kings, in whatever times, will abuse it. Let 
it be held that it is theirs to direct to the ends of power or 
ambition, and the welfare of the people will not shape its 
administration. For king, substitute president or parlia- 
ment or party, and the same doctrine must hold. In the 
nature of things, it will rise no higher and be no better than 
its dominating principle. Just and enlightened practices, 
indeed, under the rule of any theory, are to be looked for; 
yet still must we recognize the significance of the answer 
made by the Russian Emperor to Madame de Staél. “ But, 
Sire,” said the French woman, “there must some benefits 
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come even from despotism.” “ Aye, Madame, but it is only 
the happy accident.” 

These reflections will be amply justified by our farther 
narrative. We come now to the second stage in the devel- 
opment of the English constitution, the period of the Tu- 
dors and Stuarts. We may observe here some refinement 
of method, but no change of administrative principle ; rather 
the same principle in more extended and more varied ap- 
plication. Henry VII. abated not one jot or tittle from 
the high claim for royal prerogative that had shaped the 
course of his predecessors, and the like claim was main- 
tained by all his line. In pursuance of it, he made gain 
from almost every office of his court; in the settlement of 
those troubled times, even “his clemency,” Hallam tell us, 
“sprung from the sordid motive of selling pardons.” In 
this period, we come upon notable illustrations of interfer- 
ence in elections. It was the undisguised practice of the 
Tudor princes to lay their preferences before electors, as 
“our pleasure and commandment.” A circular was ad- 
dressed to a sheriff or a mayor, simply naming the person or 
persons whom it was the royal wish should be chosen,—a 
wish which he, as mindful of his own interests, would fur- 
ther. Sometimes the electors were referred for instruction 
to some member or members of the privy council; some- 
times instructions were forwarded to the candidate himself. 
By some mystery of political devices, the officers of the 
king’s household found seats in the servile parliaments of 
Henry VIII.; the ministers of Elizabeth packed the House 
of Commons with her favorites. To secure servile mem- 
bers of Parliament, the creation of new boroughs became 
a@ common practice. Edward VI. created twenty, Mary 
fourteen, Elizabeth sixty-two. An act more arbitrary than 
any of these had reference to the city of London. The 
city being the stronghold of political disaffection, the court 
became jealous of: its increase, and a prohibition to erect 
new houses was issued. This was in the reign of Elizabeth. 
This prohibition for a like reason was repeated by her suc- 
cessor; and Charles I. repleted his needy treasury by laying 

2 
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a three years’ rental on all houses that had been built in dis- 
regard of it. 

The application of this principle, it is scarce necessary to 
say, was not restricted to the State; it was extended to the 
Church, and with what baleful consequences! It was as a 
drought or mildew; or better, we might say, a poison dis- 
tilled into the currents of its life. Learning, piety, moral 
purity, even belief in Christianity, ceased to be essential 
passports to one seeking the sacred offices. Infidelity put 
on priestly robes; atheism officiated at the altar. Even the 
distinction of clergyman and layman was frequently disre- 
garded: one having a benefice at his disposal would bestow 
it upon some tool by which he hoped to profit, some ser- 
vant whom he wished to reward,—his game-keeper or his 
steward. Monopoly of church offices was the direct conse- 
quence. “Clergymen, even bishops,” in the strong lan- 
guage of Mr. Froude, “would hold three or four or more 
livings, doing duty in none; or, if in condescension they ap- 
pointed curates, they looked out for starving monks who 
would do the duty for the smallest pay,— men who would 
take service indifferently under God or the devil, to keep 
life in their famished bodies.” 

As we go on to the House of Stuart, the only change we 
observe is from bad to worse; and the special debasement 
of the public service under the Stuarts, while the character 
of the Stuart princes had much to do with it, was yet largely 
due to the special emphasis they gave to the despotic theory. 
This was enunciated by James I. in a work entitled The 
True Theory of Free Monarchy, in which he says that, “al- 
though a good king will frame his actions to be according to 
law, yet he is not bound thereto but of his own will and 
example giving to his people.” And again, in these words 
of audacious blasphemy, “As it is atheism and blasphemy 
to dispute what God can do, so it is presumption and high 
contempt in a subject to dispute what a king can do, or to 
say that a king cannot do this or that.” By this he meant 
to maintain, as all his future conduct went to show, that 
there was involved in his royal prerogative the right to rule 
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without restraint from parliament, without question from 
the people, to appoint to office according to his will, to re- 
move at pleasure, to use the public service according to 
the needs of arbitrary power. All James’s career was 
shaped in consistency with this extreme doctrine. Offices 
and monopolies were almost as freely sold at the court as 
vegetables in a London market. His extravagance was 
unexampled. In a time of profound peace, his expenditures 
exceeded those of Elizabeth when the energies of the Eng- 
lish nation were put forth in the grapple of war. To meet 
the needs of his exchequer, he laid impositjons upon Eng- 
lish commerce, which no parliament had ever authorized, of 
which no ruler had before dreamed. Other means proving 
inadequate, he engaged in direct extortion from his subjects, 
under the name of benevolences. Every barrier of custom 
or tradition he skilfully avoided or ruthlessly set aside. 
Encountering opposition from parliament, he repeatedly 
dissolved it, and ruled for the most part without it. En- 
countering opposition from the common law, he trampled 
on it by the dismissal from office of Chief Justice Sir Edward 
Coke, who, at the command of James that he should con- 
strue the law according to his will, answered in the spirit of 
a Roman, that when a case should be brought before him, 
he “would do what should be fit for a judge todo.” Find- 
ing in his council a lingering reverence for the institutions 
and liberties of England, he dismissed his council and car- 
ried on his government through miserable favorites. 

We are aware that in presenting James’s administration 
our illustrations have overlapped the borders of what we 
are accustomed to call the civil service. Our defence must 
be, first, that the demarcation of the different functions of 
the State, so precise with us, was then but loosely recog- 
nized; while, according to his theory of government, the 
whole service of the State (so far as it was not military) 
was the civil service, or, more accurately, the king’s service ; 
and, secondly, we have been chiefly intent to exhibit the 
influence of the despotic theory over the whole field of 
James's administration, over the civil service as we under- 
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stand it, over the legislature, the judiciary, all of which he 
either brought to subservience or successfully defied. James 
is, indeed, a well-nigh anomalous character in history. He 
is entitled beyond question to a two-fold distinction, that of 
being a pedant and a fool. As a scholar, he was one of the 
first of his age. Asa simpleton, he was without a peer in 
Christendom. He possessed an instinct, amounting almost 
to genius, for choosing the right way to come out wrong. 
Yet he also possessed, as he boasted, some skill in king-craft ; 
and when we observe the dexterity with which he some- 
times pursued his tortuous policies, the ingenuity of his de- 
vices, and the relentless persistency with which, once formed, 
he clung to his purpose, we can but believe that, ruled by a 
different theory, he might have left a stable throne to his 
successors, and a tolerable name in history. As it was, pur- 
suing ever the dream of absolutism, there was hardly a pro- 
vision of the constitution he did not invade, there was 
hardly a right he did not violate. 

What was the sequel of this? Charles I. and his duplex 
and perfidious policies; Charles I. and ship-money and forced 
loans and Strafford and Laud and Star Chamber; Charles I. 
and rebellion, new model regicide, Rump, protectorate ; 
Charles I. and England shaken as by an earthquake. Every 
reader of English history knows full well. 

We pass over the reigns of Charles II. and James II.,— 
the one a royal profligate, the other a royal bigot, and who 
only modified the public service through the taint of their 
respective characters. It is, perhaps, the one most disgrace- 
ful period in English history, a prolonged carnival of plun- 
der and oppression, the details of which it were unfair to 
present as illustrative of any principle that ever ruled any 
government, and which at length brought its own righteous 
retribution in the downfall of the House of Stuart. 

The accession of William of Orange brought the begin- 
ning of a new departure in the methods of English politics. 
Finding two parties in the State, he attempted to balance 
them against each other in his council, and hold to some- 
thing like a middle course between them. The attempt, 
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though guided by his vast administrative genius, proved 
utterly abortive. Whig in interminable conflict with Tory, 
both inspired by an unappeasable jealousy, both seeking in 
season and out of it to influence their master to pursue op- 
posite policies,— there could be no harmony in the govern- 
ment, and censequently no vigor. The mistake, however, as 
mistakes will often do, pointed a way of wisdom which the 
English nation ever since has walked in. There grew out of 
it the conception of a government in which the various min- 
isters should be selected from the ruling party in the House 
of Commons, to retain office only so long as that party was 
in sympathy with them. There was thus inaugurated the 
great era of party government, in the modern meaning of 
those words; the party, Whig or Tory, that gained ascen- 
dency in the House of Commons thereby gaining ascen- 
dency in the government. 

Any one at all conversant with English history must see 
how great a change was here made. Heretofore, the House 
of Commons had had no close relation to the government ; 
it had simply served it as under the earlier Tudors, or it had 
combatted it as under the Stuarts. Now it was to have 
an absolutely determining voice in the shaping of its poli- 
cies. The effect of this change upon the public service any 
one may anticipate. The House of Commons becoming the 
dominant fact in the government, patronage naturally flowed 
to it and became the monopoly of the party that was dom- 
inant within it. Whereas the patronage had before been re- 
stricted to the crown, the nobles, and their friends, a large 
share, and for a long time a constantly increasing one, was 
now distributed to the leaders of the ruling party in the 
House of Commons. 

All this was hailed as progress, and progress it was. It 
enlarged the monopoly of patronage, and so lessened the 
possibility of executive tyranny. It was a stride toward 
democracy ; it was gain for liberty. What it immediately 
proved, however, was this: that there is no virtue in party 
that it may safely be made the custodian of irresponsible 
power; that, ruled by the despotic theory, we may expect 
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from it a despotic practice; that in party government there 
may be corruptions as profound and tyrannies as grinding 
asin kingly. The very generation that inaugurated party 
government was compelled to see that it was powerless to 
correct old abuses, while new ones sprung up like mushrooms 
under it.. The principle that almost from the first ruled ap- 
pointments was partisan. Men were given office, not be- 
cause of fitness to discharge it, but at the demand of party 
exigency or as a reward for party service. The appetite for 
patronage, increased by what it fed on, grew to insatiable 
rapacity, and multiplication of offices was the direct and ob- 
vious consequence. The proscriptive system, for which we 
fancy ourselves entitled to a patent from the nations, was, 
in the reign of Queen Anne, devised by Bolingbroke, who 
counselled the removal of all Whigs from the lower offices, 
and the appointment of Tories in their places. In the same 
reign, too, not in the interest of religion but of party, 
there was provided a religious test that was worthy of the 
second James himself. It was required that all holding 
office under the government, and all officers of corporations, 
should receive the Eucharist according to the rites of the 
Church of England. Contested election cases were con- 
ducted with a degree of unfairness never known before, and 
which could hardly find apology from the moral status of 
the worst period of English history. 

That a Whig majority would decide against a Tory con- 
testant, and a Tory majority against a Whig, without regard 
for the merits of the case, was not only accepted in practice, 
it was all but justified in principle. From the latter part of 
the reign of William III., a succession of parliaments were 
guided by an unscrupulousness in this regard which made 
the pure and patriotic question whether the very foundations 
of the new structure were not crumbling. Speaking of the 
parliament of 1728, before which seventy contested cases 
were brought, Lord Harvey says that “the manifest injus- 
tice and glaring violation of all truth, in the decisions of 
this parliament, surpass even the flagrant and infamous in- 
stances of injustice in any of its predecessors. People grew 
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ashamed of pretending to talk of right and wrong, and 
laughed at that for which they ought to have blushed.” 

Arthur Onslow, Speaker of the House of Commons, dur- 
ing this very Parliament, says that the rule “ that the right 
is in the friend, and not in the cause, is almost avowed ; and 
he is laughed at, by the leaders of parties, who scruples upon 
it.” The votes of Parliament being held as the official se- 
crets of its members, a cover was provided for the most 
alarming bribery. That corporations could further their in- * 
terests by purchasing the votes of members, that members 
would advance their own by selling their country’s welfare, 
was an open secret from the Cheviot Hills to Land’s End. 
And even when a case was too audacious to allow of being 
passed unnoticed, what shield from justice was there in a 
conspicuous record of party fealty? Thus Sir John Trevor, 
convicted of bribery, and as Speaker of the House of Com- 
mons compelled to put the vote that adjudged his infamy, 
yet held high public office for twenty years thereafter. 

In this period, too, we come upon the censorship of the 
press, to the end of party security. Daniel Defoe, for pub- 
lishing a pamphlet against the dominant party, was punished 
with the pillory, a fine, and two years’ imprisonment. 
Steele, a member of the House of Commons, was expelled 
from that body for writing political essays that were not sat- 
isfactory to the majority. Others were subjected to the out- 
rage of a public whipping. Others were brought to the bar 
of the House and compelled on their knees to retract and 
apologize. Nor did the tyranny stop here. Under the ad- 
ministration of Walpole, the breaking of letters in the post- 
office, in order to detect the plans and secrets of the opposi- 
tion, was a common and openly justified practice. Letters 
of business, of love and friendship, letters of literary men 
like Pope, were subjected to this dastardly pillage. This 
practice was continued on into the time of Pitt, who com- 
plained of the breaking of his letters to his family, in search 
of party secrets. 

Every reader must here reflect how improved are our cus- 
toms. With us the post-office is inviolable; it is only the 
telegraph we plunder. 
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Through these facts we see the general character of party 
government; and, as involved in it, the general character of 
the civil service, shaped by the despotic theory through the 
reigns of Queen Anne and the first two Georges. It is no 
more than just to say that, during this period, corruption 
steadily took on a deeper and a darker shade; that party 
despotism became more and more grinding. The intelligent 
reader may answer for himself the question, whether the 
patriot statesman, surveying the experiences of the past 
seventy years, could look forward and take hope for Eng- 
land. 

To continue the narrative through the earlier portion of 
the reign of George III. would be to set off the same expe- 
riences with only variation of color and of incident. An 
able and patriotic. prince, yet narrow and bigoted and to the 
last degree unscrupulous, he touched the public service only 
still further to debase it. Instead of laboring to correct the 
evil practices that had sprung up under the shadow of par- 
liament, he simply sought to overmatch them with practices 
no less evil. By reason of the inefficiency of his last two 
predecessors, patronage and influence had flown steadily 
from the crown to the parliament. To regain this and to 
impress his own imperious will upon the nation were the 
objects of his supreme endeavor. To gain these objects, 
whatever aid there might be in official patronage, whatever 
help in social frowns or blandishments, he eagerly laid hold 
upon. Even the bribery of members of parliament is laid 
at his door. He played with dice always loaded for the 
recovery of executive power. For twenty years of his 
reign, the nation that hailed his accession as the dawn of a 
better era endured from him the mockery of its dearest 
hopes. At about the expiration of this period, however, 
there were signs, for such as could see them, that such 
abuses were not always to pass unchallenged. The English 
people were moving. The spirit that more than once or 
twice had risen up against official wrong and tyranny ; the 
spirit before which King John had stood at bay and to 
which he had succumbed at Runnymede ; the spirit that had 
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taken bloody reckoning under Wat Tyler and Jack Cade; 
the spirit that had sent Charles I. to the block and had 
overturned the throne of the Stuarts, now guided by Burke 
and Chatham, through peaceful yet stormy discussion, was 
cleaving a way to reform. “I bent,” says Mr. Burke, “ the 
whole force of my mind to the reduction of that corrupt in- 
fluence which is in itself the perennial spring of all prodigal- 
ity and of all disorder.” 

From about the time of the formation of our constitution, 
we may date the commencement of that reform movement 
which, continued through more than three-quarters of a cen- 
tury, gave England a civil service not only efficient and 
clean, but well-nigh beyond the reach of official debasement. 
From the first, it hardly need be said, the reform encoun- 
tered the bitterest and most stubborn opposition. Most 
who had profited by the old system and all who hoped to,— 
king and ministry, members of parliament, Whig and Tory, 
churchman ‘and dissenter, from all ranks, from all parties, 
the conservative, the doubtful, the timid,— rallied as one to 
stay the political redemption of their country. Whatever 
argument or sophistry or vituperation or cajolery could do 
to arrest the reform was done. Slowly but steadily, checked 
here and beaten there, it moved on with constant increase 
of momentum. There is a no more inspiring chapter in po- 
litical history than that which relates to the reform move- 
ment in the early part of the present century in England. 
At first, the endeavor was only to remove some of the more 
glaring abuses, to set up barriers against official corruption. 
The number of offices, swollen by patronage, was reduced, 
supernumeraries were discharged, salaries were curtailed, the 
pension list was shortened. The interference of govern- 
ment officers in elections having become intolerable and 
other preventives having failed, a remedy was sought in a 
sweeping disfranchisement of them. In 1809, an act for the 
prevention of the “sale or brokerage” of offices made it a 
misdemeanor to give or receive any “money or thing of 
value” for any office or nomination or any help thereto. 
Laws against bribery were enacted,— not merely money bri- 

3 
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bery, but that trading and dicker in public offices with which 
we are unhappily so familiar. And so the movement went 
on until, in the great reform struggle of 1832, it began to be 
seen that it was not enough to lop off offending branches, 
that the axe needed to be laid at the root of the tree; that 
there was no security against corruption while that patronage, 
which was the pestilent source of so many ills, had a place 
in English politics. Then was begun a movement not so 
much of reform as of revolutionn—a movement that in the 
next forty years was destined to reeonstruct the civil ser- 
vice on another basis and give it an almost ideal character. 
After so many centuries of misconduct, English patriots be- 
gan to discern the simple truth that the offices are not the 
king’s, are not the parliament’s, but the people’s; that to 
divert them to personal or party ends, to lay hands on them 
for any purpose other than to provide for their efficient con- 
duct, was abuse of them. And as right and expediency go 
together, so it was seen that placing the public offices beyond 
the reach of political barter and intrigue was the part of 
patriotism ; that that way lay efficiency, economy, and pub- 
lic virtue. The reform invoked a struggle that was long 
and desperate; but in the end it was thorough, radical, and 
triumphant. 

Those who have attentively followed this statement have 
seen this, that, under the diverse forms of the English gov- 
ernment, the civil service under the rule of the despotic 
theory maintained essentially the same character: the same 
under Tudor and Stuart as under Plantagenet; the same 
under Queen Anne and the Georges as under Elizabeth and 
James I. Advance in morals did not elevate its standard; 
increase in knowledge did not improve its methods. From 
Henry II. to George III. there was probably no considerable 
period in which the public service reflected the moral sense 
of the people, or was conducted with any approach to that 
practical wisdom which developed the material resources 
and advanced the wealth and power of the English nation. 
It is not, however, on these considerations alone or chiefly 
that we rest our charge against the conduct of the public 
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service during that protracted period. We must take into 
account the moral blight of which it was the occasion, the 
oppression and the wrong of which it was the instrument. 
From a centre thus poisoned proceeded what moral taint, 
what withering of public virtue, what wrong, what suffer- 
ing! Isit only given to the philosopher to see, or does com- 
mon experience evermore enjoin the lesson embodied in that 
fine saying of Mr. Mill’s, that “the national institutions 
should place all things that are connected with themselves 
before the mind of the citizen in that light in which it is for 
his good that he should regard them ” ? 

And right here another reflection. Al! our discussion has 
implied the belief that, under the rule of the democratic 
theory, the character of the civil service during this pro- 
tracted period had been reversed. Certainly, we think this. 
At least, it would have reflected the average sagacity and 
morality of the time. Even in the rude age of the Plantag- 
enets, when almost every office in the realm was a commod- 
ity which rich incompetency or rascality might purchase, 
men in their own affairs dealt honestly and wisely. Only 
for the misguidance of the theory that the offices were the 
king’s to dispose of as he would, they might have been con- 
ducted in like manner. If any one assert the impossibility 
of applying such a theory under the forms of imperial gov- 
ernment, we admit that here, indeed, is difficulty but not 
impossibility. At any rate, where imperialism gives way to 
constitutional royalty there is nothing in the forms of gov- 
ernment that can obstruct such a theory. We can but be- 
lieve that if, in the settlement of the government after the 
Revolution of 1688, it had entered into the minds of states- 
men to provide against the debasement of public office as 
England now provides against it, the dark record of subse- 
quent corruption we should have been spared the reading. 
We are aware that there seems to be a certain fatalism that 
presides over history whereby that only might have been 
which was; that what we are contemplating is the application 
in the seventeenth century of a principle which one nation 
only has attained to in the nineteenth; that it is like say- 
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ing they might have had the telephone or the telegraph, 
things that in the forces of nature lay as near to the children 
of other days as to ourselves. What we mean to assert is 
that, could this theory have been applied, history would have 
presented another and a fairer record. Enough for us, how- 
ever,— and this is the practical end toward which all our 
thought has been tending,—if, regretting what might have 
been, we resolve that it shall be; if, citizens of this young 
Republic, taking warning from England’s mistakes, we are 
instructed by England’s wisdom, and gird ourselves bravely 
for a conflict in which she has so signally and so gloriously 
won. 

A. W. JACKSON. 


THE RELIGIOUS TENDENCIES OF GEORGE 
ELIOT’S WRITINGS. 


(Concluded.) 


Let us glance at some of the religious teachings to be 
found in George Eliot’s writings. And by “religious” I do 
not mean the author’s views of God or the nature of the 
soul or the probabilities of immortality,— these great themes, 
indeed, may rightly enough be included in the view of the 
novelist,— but I mean, taking a somewhat broader interpre- 
tation of religion, those more general ideas of human life, 
duty, moral purposes, and aims, that enter into the scope of 
every religion not based on merely sectarian creed and 
dogma. 

The great lesson of Adam Bede seems to be this, en- 
forced with tremendous power: a reckless, selfish life — one 
based on a man’s desire for his own ease and comfort and 
happiness, without regard to other people’s happiness — is a 
deeply injurious life. And it needs not a bad man, as the 
world reckons badness. Arthur Donnithorne is a pleasant, 
gentlemanly fellow. He thinks very well of himself,—it 
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would be unkind to think ill of so pleasing a personality,— 
he would suppose himself quite incapable of meanness or 
baseness, and he likes amazingly to have other people think 
well of him. He is, one would say, a favorite of fortune,— 
handsome, generous, lovable. How can this brave gentle- 
man make shipwreck of life’s chances? Simply, by being 
careless and ease-loving and thoughtless of others, by hav- 
ing no high ideal of virtue, no ardent conviction of the prime 
necessity of moral stability. Over and over again, while we 
read, occur to us those great words of the author of Eece 
Homo: “No heart is pure that is not passionate, no virtue 
is safe that is not enthusiastic.” Yet “he did not like to 
witness pain, and he liked to have grateful eyes beaming 
on him as the giver of pleasure. When a lad of seven, 
he one day kicked down an old gardener’s pitcher of 
broth, from no motive but a kicking impulse, not reflect- 
ing that it was the old man’s dinner; but, on learning that 
sad fact, he took his silver pencil-case out of his pocket 
and offered it as a compensation. He had been the same 
Arthur ever since, trying to make all offences forgotten in 
benefits.” But no writer, so well as George Eliot, has 
shown that the consequences of our sins cannot be shuffled 
over in that fashion ; that, while “some men’s sins are open 
beforehand, and some they follow after,” yet, sooner or later, 
the far-reaching effects of those sins dog the sinner down, as 
inexorably as did the snake-wreathed Furies who pursued 
miserable Orestes. Wrong-doing must bring upon the doer, 
and not only upon him but upon all with whom he is re- 
lated, untold and quite incalculable misery. Because the 
human race is a unit, an essential solidarity, no man can 
possibly live unto himself alone. Because Arthur Donni- 
thorne is ease-loving and seeks only the egoistic pleasure of 
the moment, he ruins the poor silly girl who trusts in him, 
well-nigh spoils the life happiness of his friend, and in every 
way breeds untold wretchedness. In his indolent, unprinei- 
pled nature is fully illustrated the truth of Daniel Deronda’s 
words to Gwendolen, “ A reckless life is always an inju- 
rious life.” Yet is it not quite hopeless. For George Eliot 
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knows well with the wise poet that “sin itself may be but 
the cloudy porch oft opening on the sun.” For Hetty Sor- 
rel’s childish, butterfly nature receives some partial develop- 
ment through her misery; and the simple, strong Adam 
Bede is uplifted through the stern discipline of pain into a 
fuller knowledge. And “it is not ignoble to feel that the 
fuller life, which a sad experience has brought us, is worth 
our own personal share of pain.” 

The great religious genius of Dinah Morris lifts this novel 
into the realm of high spiritual teaching. She is perhaps 
the most distinct embodiment of the religious sentiment 
that George Eliot has given us, though we remember Edgar 
Tryan, the noble clergyman of Janet’s Repentance, and the 
high, flame-like soul of Savonarola. Yet is there a tender- 
ness, a rare fineness of vision about this Methodist woman- 
preacher, quite unique in literature. She stands for what 
George Eliot feels to be the highest thing in life,—a human 
soul ready and able to help another human soul in its hour 
of supreme need. She is the personification of the Positiv- 
ists’ religion of humanity. “ What do we live for,” cries 
Dorothea Brooke, “ but to make life less difficult for each 
other?” And to “make life less difficult” for some poor 
struggling souls is just what George Eliot’s grandest crea- 
tions would fain do. Edgar Tryan leads Janet Dempster 
into a calm acceptance of the bitter fact; Dinah stands as a 
rock of strength for the frivolous Hetty, shivering in the 
cart which is taking her to the gallows; Savonarola, in 
Romola’s own words, “helped her when she was in great 
need”’; Dorothea comes like an angel of light to the self- 
loving Rosamond Vincy, in her hour of trial; Daniel De- 
ronda saves the reckless and almost hopeless Gwendolen 
from herself. If, as one of her critics has said, “ George 
Eliot has no Saviour,” she teaches us, like another great 
teacher whom her critics would do well to remember, to go 
out from ourselves to seek those who need us,— grandly for- 
getting to save our poor little private souls, if so we may save 
others. Through her own exalted faith, she leads us into a 
stronger belief in the eternal order of the universe, impart- 
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ing some of her own so passionate desire to conform our 
lives to the deep revealings of that order. Any one who 
renders for us such high service is, in truth, a religious 
teacher. 

There is, perhaps, less to be said of The Mill on the 
Floss. Not, of course, that deep spiritual teaching is want- 
ing init. It is a sad, sad story, because the great-hearted 
heroine’s life is tragic hy reason of its utter incomplete- 
ness. So strong, so magnanimous, so full of forever unful- 
filled promise, must this great soul make shipwreck? Does 
George Eliot, then, teach that high aims, noble purposes, 
cannot achieve success in this world,— that only the shal- 
lower, lower-keyed natures can win what they desire? 
Sometimes, thinking of Maggie Tulliver and Dorothea and 
Romola, one would suppose that that was the end,— that the 
high heart, the far-looking spirit, were inevitably doomed 
to failure. But, assuredly, this is not so. Like all the 
great spiritual seers,— like Homer, like Shakespeare, like the 
Bible writers themselves,— George Eliot does not care to 
tell us that failure does not consist in the want of external 
success; that Maggie Tulliver does not fail because she 
never_sttains her ideal, is never even understood by those 
aaa most. “To be great,” says Emerson, “is to be 
misunderstood.” It is nothing that the story ends with a 
sad catastrophe. It is not sad, looked at rightly. Or it is 
' gad only as the conclusion of “Hamlet” is sad, where all 
the chief actors, good and bad, die together. The real 
tragedy is not in that awful, oncoming death in the hurrying 
Floss, brother and sister clasped in one last embrace of rec- 
onciliation. The far deeper tragedy is in the total miscon- 
ception, the utter hardness of men’s hearts against that 
which they cannot clearly comprehend. The essential trag- 
edy is in Tom Tulliver’s blindness to his sister’s nobility of 
soul, in her yearning after his love and receiving, instead 
of a warm human heart, a stone! Tom is, indeed, the “elder 
son” of the old parable, who was virtuous, who stayed at 
home, who spent not “his substance in riotous living,” —so 
virtuous, indeed, that he has hardened his heart against his 
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own flesh and blood. He has not gone wrong. He has had 
as hard a battle as she to fight, but he has conquered where 
she has ignominiously failed. He despises her and her 
actions: she shall hardly find a shelter under his roof. He 
will let the world see that he knows the proper distinctions 
to be made between good and evil. It is a lesson which we 
may deeply ponder over. Unless our religion, our godli- 
ness, make us more charitable, more helpful of others, more 
tender, more loving, verily, “it profiteth us nothing! 7 

The great historical novel of Romola draws largelfy upon 
some of the same spiritual sources as those from which 
every one of George Eliot’s writings derives much of its 
strength. Here, again, it is the far-reaching effects of the 
action of one human being upon every other human being 
that we are called to witness. That marvellous creation,— 
so full of sunshine and brightness, in his golden beauty, that 
he fairly casts a radiance upon the pages,— Tito Melema, 
sounds the same warning note, only one far more intense, as 
that touched by Arthur Donnithorne. Here is a seemingly 
frank, sweet, harmonious nature, the last rich product of 
Greek learning and culture, himself a veritable sunny, joy- 
loving Greek, delicately attuned to all beauty, to all love, 
to all gladness,—one “born to be happy” and to make 
others happy. How fares it with him? Because he has no 
abiding conviction of the eternal order of the universe, and 
no vital wish to conform his own life to that order, he falls 
to the lowest pitch of human baseness. In Romola’s own 
words : — 


It is only a poor sort of happiness that can ever come by caring very 
much about our own narrow pleasures. We can only have the highest 
happiness by having wide thoughts, and much feeling for the rest of the 
world, as well as ourselves. There are so many things wrong and diffi- 
cult in the world that no man can be great,—he can hardly keep him- 
self from wickedness,— unless he gives up thinking much about pleasures 
or happiness, and gets strength to endure what is hard and painful. And 
{she is talking to Tessa’s children], if you were to make it the rule of 
your life to seek your own pleasure and escape from what is disagreeable, 
calamity might come just the same; and it would be calamity falling 
upon a base mind, which is the one form of sorrow that has no balm in 
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it. There was a man to whom I was very near, so that I could see a 
great deal of his life, who made almost every one fond of him; for he 
was young and clever and beautiful, and his manners to all were gentle 
and kind. I believe, when I first knew him, he never thought of doing 
anything cruel or base. But, because he tried to slip away from every- 
thing that was unpleasant, and cared for nothing else so much as his own 
safety, he came at last to commit some of the basest deeds, such as make 
men infamous. He denied his father, and left him to misery. He be- 
trayed every trust that was reposed in him, that he might keep himself 
safe, and get rich and prosperous. Yet calamity overtook him. 


Let him who fancies that his own self-loving, happiness- 
seeking life can hurt no one but himself, that there is no 
great danger in looking after one’s own selfish gratification, 
regardless of the happiness and well-being of others, read 
this story of Tito Melema. 

There is very much more to be said about Romola and her 
connection with the great Savonarola. Merely as an artistic 
study of character, doubtless, in all her varied representa- 
tions of human life, George Eliot has never surpassed this won- 
derful portraiture of the great reformer. He stands before us 
as a living man of to-day, intensely human, and by no means 
withdrawn into the shades of the historic past. He has all 
the breadth and massiveness of one of Scott’s great charac- 
ters, with far more of intellectual subtlety in his delineation. 
But it is chiefly as a source of personal inspiration and help 
to the great-souled woman that the character of Savonarola 
enters into our present estimate. Romola, in the hour of 
bitter emergency, needs, as every human soul needs, human 
help. She finds it in the strange and complex nature of 
Fra Girolamo. We may note that it is the same inspiration 
in kind, if differing in degree, with the help which the dis- 
senting minister can give Janet, with which Dinah Morris 
may strengthen poor Hetty Sorrel’s faltering courage, with 
which Deronda can reinforce Gwendolen. It is the fresh, 
life-giving, life-renewing impulse, outflowing from humanity 
to humanity,— the inspiring, uplifting power which ever 
exists in a great soul ready to help. 

In Romola, as perhaps in all of George Eliot’s novels, 
there is a certain touch of the old pagan notion of Fatalism, 
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—certainly, that sort of fate which is involved in character, 
and which, even in very weak characters, inevitably gets 
itself worked out. Asin The Mill on the Floss there seems 
to be a grim destiny, which denies the very possibility of 
joy, brooding over the great-hearted Maggie, and which 
shall at last send her straight to her doom, so the large, 
powerful nature of Romola is utterly powerless against the 
small and shallow nature of her husband. One might 
almost affirm that by very reason of his shallowness and his 
intense concentration of aim on that one small point,— his 
own safety and comfort,—he shall be well-nigh the ruin of 
the larger, trusting soul depending upon him. Indeed, the 
case of Romola reminds us of that of Lydgate, whose life is 
rendered a tragedy by the small, self-willed nature of the 
childish yet intensely clear-sighted Rosamond, whom he 
pathetically calls his “ basil-plant,” because “the basil is 
a plant which flourishes wonderfully on a murdered man’s 
brains.” To be sure, Romola is strong enough to rise above 
this miserable episode in her life, and shows herself a middle- 
aged Madonna, standing by the side of Tessa’s children, calm 
and “glorified as in the setting of the sun.” But it is an 
escape from the wreck, so as by fire. 

Does, then, that “destiny,” which “ pursues us well,” con- 
trive that every great soul shall pay a dear price for its 
greatness, and only know the difference between defeat and 
victory by some inward sign, where all without may be the 
mockery of desolation? So might it seem, after reading 
Middlemarch. For what is its teaching? Discouraging 
enough, if we should judge by externals. Think of Doro- 
thea, the regnant creation of the book, and one of the 
noblest portraitures of womanhood ever drawn,—so mag- 
nanimous, so touched to all finest issues, so pitiful, so 
enthusiastic, so forgetful of self in the desire to live in the 
larger life of humanity, yet, through a wholly mistaken 
idea, throwing herself away on a mummy of a man, whose 
system of “synoptical tabulation” bears the same relation 
to actual science that the petrified fossil bears to the living 
creature. Or think of Lydgate, a man of noble ambitions, 
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who would rise above the limitations of ordinary action, 
who is well-fitted to help the world to higher, truer knowl- 
edge, and is yet clogged by the narrow nature of his 
wife, who drags him down at every step. What then? 
Would George Eliot have us believe that it is better to be 
selfish and comfortable than to have a large disinterested- 
ness, which shall sometimes lead us straight to our own dis- 
aster,—to throw ourselves greatly into some unpopular 
cause, and, trusting death as well as life, only look for our 
reward in the gradual betterment of our fellow-men, which 
may not indeed come till we ourselves have passed away 
and the grass grows green over our level graves? Rather 
would she seem to urge us that the wider life, the larger 
outlook, carry in themselves blessedness. Dorothea, with 
her maimed and broken hope; Lydgate, putting his fairly 
murdered ambitions out of sight, and walking on, bruised 
and bleeding, as best he may, are nobler, we feel that they 
are nobler, than those who are successful, who, by reason of 
the lowness of their aim, invariably hit the mark they set - 
up. And perhaps there is nothing greater in fiction than 
the development of the character of Dorothea Brooke. 
She, too, by the imperative need of every great nature must 
go out from her own life, to throw herself enthusiastically 
into the larger life. Here, again, the wise teacher would 
have us see that there is no higher blessedness than to “be 
the cup of strength in some great agony,” as Dorothea is . 
to Rosamond, and again to Lydgate, when, without the 
assurance of her powerful presence, both had almost de- 
spaired. We are witnessing once more the religion of 
human love going out to meet human need. It is the 
high triumph of the religion of humanity. 

Middlemarch is not so much a novel as a piece out of 
life itself,— suddenly put under the microscope, and re- 
vealed to us with fairly startling distinctness. While it is 
Shakespearian in its general breadth of vision, its compre- 
hensiveness and its strength, it is keenly analytical in its 
philosophy, sometimes, indeed, pressing its metaphysical 
subtleties to their farthest possible limit. What a shrewd 
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commentary upon life is this, and what keen eyes does the 
author bring to it! A profound student is she of the mys- 
tic scroll of human nature; and few better than she have 


deciphered some of its most inscrutable characters. While 
reading, 


“One thinks he knows 
The hills where his life rose, 
And the sea where it goes.” 


It is stated that George Eliot regarded her last novel, 
Daniel Deronda, as her greatest work. That it was not so 
regarded by the majority of her readers may be largely due 
to the subject treated. The Jewish element, with which it 
is so largely colored, is not greatly interesting .to us, because 
we have usually felt so little interest in the Jews. But that 
great people — spiritually great—has evidently made a 
deep impression upon the novelist; and there are few more 
wonderful pictures than that of the half-crazed Mordecai, 
filled with a mighty hope for his race, waiting for the com- 
ing of a new Messiah, who shall help him in the carrying 
out of his great project. The race problem has always a 
powerful interest for George Eliot; that is, the dependence 
of the individual upon the tribe or nationality with which 
he is related. This is the key-note of her remarkable poem, 
The Spanish Gypsy, where it is the struggle between Fedal- 
. ma’s love for Count Silva and the duty which she owes to 
her father, to her tribe, to her people. And, in her latest 
novel, George Eliot has shown that with every great nature 
the larger love must come in, and sometimes strike grimly 
across the lesser love. Deronda will not be recreant to that 
larger trust. For, when he learns of his Jewish parentage, 
he at once declares, “I consider it my duty to identify my- 
self with my people; and, if I can see any work to be done 
for them that I can give my soul and hand to, I shall choose 
to do it.” It is the deep conviction that the individual life 
is strongly bound and firmly held by the larger life of the 
race from which there is no escape,— that Fedalma must 
give up all thought of personal happiness to win the larger 
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blessedness, in faithful service of those to whom she belongs. 
In that high faith, she is strong to renounce her lover : — 


“We must walk 
Apart unto the end. Our marriage rite 
Is our resolve that we will each be true 
To high allegiance, higher than our love. 
Our dear young love, its breath was happiness,— 
But it had grown upon a larger love, 
Which tore its root asunder. We rebelled; 
The larger life subdued us.” 


That “larger life,” which keeps one man a Jew, another a 
Gentile, is, in George Eliot’s estimation, something so deep, 
so subtle, so mighty in its influence, that it may well be 
taken as the subject of a profound. study of character. 
That we fail to be as much interested in that study as is 
its author is possibly due to our ignorance of the special 
race selected. 

However, the absorbing interest of the story is in the de- 
velopment of the character of Gwendolen Harleth, the pleas- 
ure-loving, wilful beauty. She is a feminine Tito, yet, we 
think, with far higher possibilities of nobleness than are pos- 
sessed by the brilliant Florentine. Only a “spoiled child” ; 
but, so runs the sarcasm of destiny, in the hands of a spoiled 
child lies the happiness or misery of numberless other lives. 
What was the “ruling passion” of her nature? Only “a 
strong determination to have what was pleasant, and a 
total fearlessness in making herself disagreeable or danger- 
ous, when she did not get it.” That is all,—only a fixed 
resolve to avoid the unpleasant things of life, and secure its 
pleasant things, because, as she has said, she “dislikes the 
things which she dislikes a great deal more than she likes 
the things which she likes.” But the great novelist can 
show us, with unerring touch, that just this selfish seeking 
of happiness —no matter who is trodden down in her path 
—is the surest road to her own personal wretchedness. 
Gwendolen marries Grandcourt, that she may win ease and 
a life of luxury, and in so doing knowingly injures another 
woman. Lydia Glasher’s frenzied words come true: “The 
willing wrong you have done shall become your curse.” 
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The Furies have crossed her threshold, at the very begin- 
ning of her married life. Instead of a palace, she has found 
a gilded cage, with her husband as her keeper. What had 
she done,—this beautiful creature, who only loved luxury 
and pleasant and soft ways of living,— what had she done 
that this terrible doom should come upon her? In her 
despair, she turns to Deronda, even as Romola turns to 
Savonarola; and some of his counsels are the grandest fruits 
which Positivism has yielded. It is the priest of humanity 
who speaks to the poor spoiled child-woman entreating for 
light : — 


That is the bitterest of all [he says], to wear the yoke of our own 
wrong-doing. But, if you submitted to that, and made the unalterable 
wrong a reason for more effort toward a good, that may do something 
to counterbalance the evil. One who has committed irremediable errors 
may be scourged by that consciousness into a higher course than com- 
mon. Turn your fear into a safeguard. Keep your dread fixed on the 
idea of increasing that remorse which is so bitter to you. The refuge 
you are needing from personal trouble is the higher, the religious life, 
which holds an enthusiasm for something more than our own appetites 
and vanities. The few may find themselves in it simply by an elevation 
of feeling; but for us, who have to struggle for our wisdom, the higher 
life must be a region in which the affections are clad with knowledge. 


If George Eliot were a Positivist, certainly Positivism has 
borne good fruit in such high religious teaching as this. 
For if it present no very clear vision of “the Eternal Power 
not ourselves,” which Christians are pleased to call God; 
and no certain evidence of the life beyond death, of which 
pious souls have loved to dream as their heaven,— the relig- 
ion in which this great writer seems to believe is full of a 
mighty faith in humanity, in the close dependence of human 
beings upon each other, and the high service which may be 
rendered by a noble soul. If wanting in distinctively relig- 
ious phraseology, there is always a passionate belief in “ the 
solidarity of the race,” a tremendous consciousness of the 
sovereignty of duty, a wonderful clearness of vision as to 
spiritual causes and their far-reaching effects, and a most 
solemn sense of the terrible punishments which must ever 
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befall evil doers. If these be not some of the best manifes- 
tations of religion, we know not where to look for them. 

But are not these great truths common to Christianity and 
Positivism? Assuredly, Christianity might, and ought to, 
generate a passionate desire to serve our fellow-men, to 
be eager in self-renunciation, to recognize the far-reaching 
effect of every act, the tremendous punishments of sin, and 
the high blessedness attending the virtuous deed. Assuredly, 
the conscience ought to speak as loud and certain a word 
under the inspiration of the teaching of the meek Nazarene 
as under that of the brilliant Frenchman, Auguste Comte. 
And, in addition to these considerations, the Christian would 
say there are those high inspirations derived from a clear 
belief in God, which the Positivists hardly seem to possess, 
and an onlooking faith in immortality, which the great nov- 
elist, save in the most impersonal and thus, to the Christian, 
most unsatisfactory fashion, hardly allows to be a motive 
power. This, indeed, is the criticism of a clear-sighted 
critic : — 


In her later books,— that is, those written under the more immediate in- 
fluence of thé Positive Philosophy,— we feel life growing narrower about us, 
the skyey infinitude hardens to an iron firmament. The outlook toward 
eternity is sealed. Aspiration gropes like a climbing plant which finds 
no support. Fidelity holds on its heroic way, but the way becomes a 
dusty footpath: the heights, whose celestial whiteness beckoned at morn- 
ing, have disappeared, and before the lonely wayfarer lies an abyss of 
emptiness. 


Is this true? Take away the sure belief in God and im- 
mortality,—and, though I will not affirm, I cannot deny 
that George Eliot ignores these,— and does life become not 
“worth living”? Nay: even though the celestial heights 
have lost their morning glow and freshness, they still 
beckon. Conscience remains, perhaps more awful in its 
sovereignty than when lit by these high inspirations; duty 
remains, if hard, heroically to be met; humanity remains, 
to be served in all high and generous ways. George Eliot 
herself has taught many of this generation to deny that, 
by taking away the theological belief in God and a future 
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world, life becomes a poor farce. Though accepting most 
heartily for one’s self these great fundamental truths of relig- 
ion,—at least, the belief in God is fundamental, and the 
faith in immortality is, or may be, one of our highest inspi- 
rations,— one is cheered, is thrilled, is awed by this specta- 
cle of a great mind facing so bravely, so unflinchingly, the 
facts of human life, and perhaps without hope, yet with a 
sublime courage, showing us, as has never been shown before, 
the supremacy of duty, the sovereignty of conscience, the 
oft-time need of renunciation of the lower pleasure for the 
higher good. Too often Christianity, with its excessive em- 
phasis on the idea of God, has left man out of sight ; in its 
ecstatic dream of heaven, which is to make everything all 
right that here was all wrong, has practically ignored the 
very present hell which men have wrought on earth by their 
own careless or wilful acts. The Positivist gives us a useful 
corrective to this “ other-worldy” philosophy, in showing us 
the duty to be done here, and the high service which we may 
render our fellow-men,— the only way he knows of “ glorify- 
ing God.” 

But, remarks the same critic I have quoted, George Eliot 
herself recognizes the failure of her system of philosophy. 
For in three of her greatest characters she has shown that 
the final word of that system is failure,— most touching and 
pathetic, indeed, but failure. Have Romola or Dorothea or 
Gwendolen, then, really failed? Romola is left like another 
Madonna with the children at her knee, urging them toa 
nobler future by the light wrung from her own so bitter ex- 
perience. Dorothea, merely by existing, must have been a 
village saint, leaving for all who came after her the tradition 
of her saintliness. Even Gwendolen has said to Deronda, 
to whom she owes spiritual life and the creation of a soul 
within that so reckless and wilful nature, “It is better, it 
shall be better with me because I have known you.” And 
we know that it will be better,— that her strange, inharmoni- 
ous life shall yet bear rich and golden fruit. 

Somehow, in these great creations of her brain, I seem to 
behold the not dim reflection of the noble woman herself, 
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who has passed into the silence. Quiet, reserved she was, 
almost shrinking from notice; yet how did she herself see 
and note all! “The abysmal deeps of personality” were 
open to her, and she dared to look in. Since Goethe, no 
such reader of the human soul has left such impression as 
this upon the world’s literature. And that, in so reading it, 
she has shown us the possibilities of our common nature for 
noble development and high action constitutes her one of 
the world’s teachers of religion. 

Great soul! Rare mind, passing from us into other worlds 
than ours, hail and farewell! Yet never farewell! For 
thine own great prayer shall come true. Thou shalt, indeed, 


“ Join the choir invisible 
Of those immortal dead who live again 
In minds made better by their presence, live 
In pulses stirred to generosity, 
In deeds of daring rectitude, in scorn 
For miserable aims that end with self. 

This is life to come, 

Which martyred men have made more glorious 
For us who strive to follow. May I reach 
That purest heaven, be to other souls 
The cup of strength in some great agony, 
Enkindle generous ardor, feed pure love, 
Beget the smiles that have no cruelty, 
Be the sweet presence of a good diffused 
And in diffusion ever more intense. 
So shall I join the choir invisible, 
Whose music is the gladness of the world.” 


Joun A. BELLOWS. 
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THE GREAT SYNTHESIS, OR THE FOUNDATION 
ON WHICH ALL THINGS REST. 


CuHapter II. 


The most foolish of men can see that he is surrounded by 
two things, matter and space; and it will not require very 
high intelligence to see that, if these two things could be 
analyzed, and their nature discovered, mankind would pos- 
sess a fairly adequate conception of their surroundings. Such 
analysis, again, will not proceed far before a striking and 
apparently fundamental difference between the two is dis- 
covered. It will be seen that matter is discontinuous, while 
space is continuous; or, as mathematicians would say, mat- 
ter has to be measured arithmetically, space, geometrically. 
We can count the stars, but we cannot count space. 
Deeper analysis will show that this distinction goes down 
to the very roots of things. Whatsoever piece of matter we 
analyze, we still find that its parts can be counted. Turn 
water into oxygen and hydrogen gas, and we shall find that 
we can still count exactly two parts, by volume, of hydro- 
gen to one of oxygen, or eight parts, by weight, of oxygen 
to one of hydrogen. Modern chemistry has as its basis the 
exact numerical ratios in which the various elements com- 
bine. We are thus forced to the conception that Number is 
at the very bottom of all these phenomena, so that we inev- 
itably reach at last the conception of a molecule or atom of 
hydrogen or oxygen which bears a certain numerical ratio 
to all other molecules or atoms with which it enters into 
combination. 

Chemists, then, are satisfied that, if the molecules of hy- 
drogen could be magnified so as to be visible, the molecules 
in any given space could be counted, so that the bottom fact 
of matter yet reached is that its smallest subdivisions are as 
discontinuous as its largest masses in the starry heavens are. 

Apparently, then, the deeper we go the more complete is 
the perception of a dualism which is at the very foundation 
of things. If matter and space are absolutely distinct and 
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different in all respects, then it is forever impossible to 
reach the great synthesis, and finite intelligences must seek 
for what refuge they can find in the Unknowable. The 
shadow of that tremendous dualism, which oppressed the 
mind of Zoroaster, is a shadow which will darken the minds 
of men for ever and ever. Thought, as well as religion, 
will here find its “thus far, and no farther!” 

But there is one obvious consideration as yet overlooked. 
It is this: matter occupies space. Whatever pressure might 
be applied to Sirius, it is quite inconceivable that the sub- 
stance of the giant star could be compressed into nothing 
at all. Here, then, is one relation common to matter and 
space. Space is, therefore, in some way essential to matter, 
— essential alike to its giant masses and to the atoms of 
which those masses are composed. 

Nevertheless, it must be confessed that, at first sight, it 
seems a wild and impossible task to attempt to prove that 
these fiery stars, and this visible, palpable, solid-seeming 
earth, filled with apparently innumerable different sub- 
stances,— rocks, metals, liquids, trees, and animals,—are one 
in substance with the invisible, impalpable, and void-seeming 
space in which they float. Chemistry, however, is already 
able to aid us greatly. Chemistry puts rock, metal, liquid, 
tree, and animal bodies alike to the test, and can remand 
them all into invisible vapor, and can prove that no particle 
of them is lost thereby. It can change all these visible sub- 
stances into invisible atoms and molecules. Already the 
task is simplified, and amounts, at bottom, to this: to iden- 
tify the invisible atom with the invisible space which sur- 
rounds it and is somehow essential to it. If only this can 
be accomplished, we shall have laid the foundation of the 
All-pervading Unity we seek, as far as physical science is 
concerned. 

Let us endeavor, at the outset, to make clear to the un- 
scientific reader the method of reasoning on which our search 
after the All-pervading Unity is founded. 

If a globule of oil is set spinning in the midst of a bottle 
of naphtha, it will continue to spin for a long time as a 
globule. 
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What stops the spinning? The mutual friction of the 
naphtha and the oil. If both were perfectly frictionless, 
the globule would spin on indefinitely. If a drop of water 
were set spinning in the midst of a mass of water, the drop 
would spin on forever, as a drop, if water were a perfect 
fluid. Conceive an innumerable multitude of such drops of 
perfect fluid revolving in an ocean of perfect fluid. Such 
drops will continue to revolve forever, as distinct from each 
other and from the ocean, in the midst of which they float, 
which is absolutely in contact with them on all sides, and of 
the very substance of which they are composed, as the 
atoms with which chemistry has to deal. Once more. Con- 
ceive Space to be an infinite ocean, absolutely filled with 
such a perfect fluid, and an infinite number of drops, com- 
posed of the self-same perfect fluid, revolving in the midst 
of the space-ocean. Ocean and drop are alike of one sub- 
stance ; and yet its rotary motion keeps each drop forever 
distinct from the ocean and from every other drop. Two 
drops might whirl forever in absolute contact with each 
other and yet communicate no jot of their internal motion, 
for each drop is absolutely frictionless. 

Yet again. Conceive an innumerable multitude of drops 
exactly of the same size and revolving at exactly the same 
speed; another series, all similar to each other, but smaller 
or larger than the first, and revolving at a different speed 
from the first; and yet another and another series, each 
member of a series identical in size, shape, and speed of 
rotation with all others of the same series, but differing in 
size, shape, or speed, or in all these particulars, from the 
members of all other series. Conceive all this, and you will 
already have a fair first approximation to the great concep- 
tion, which we must now proceed to map out more accu- 
rately. 

Bear in mind that we are dealing with no undemanded 
hypothesis. Some such hypothesis is more and more fore- 
ing its way into the minds of scientific men as they become 
more and more familiar with the behavior of the atoms. 
The old definition of “ homogeneous extended solids,” which 
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Martineau seems to think will satisfy the materialist, has 
quite broken down, as far as the “solid” is concerned. 
The hydrogen atom holds its own in the sun, unchanged, 
unharmed, in the midst of the unspeakably fierce collisions 
of atoms forever going on. Any conceivable solid would 
be worn away in a moment there. And yet the hydrogen 
ray shines the same as ever, its vibrations unaltered by a 
single pulse out of its billions of pulses a second. Any true 
theory of the universe must account for the mysterious in- 
violability of the atom. It cannot be degraded. Bury it in 
a dunghill to-day, it will reappear in the petals of a rose to- 
morrow. Bury it millions of years in the darkness of the 
coal strata, it will reappear as fire and light to-day, with all 
its power as fresh as in creation’s morning. It is forever 
young, and yet it is older than the stars. The hydrogen 
atom was with God before the Galaxy was. Now, it is im- 
possible to give any physical account of this, except upon 
the hypothesis of what mathematicians call a perfect fluid. 
That is, the atom, which thus holds its own forever, must 


be perfectly elastic, frictionless, homogeneous, and contin- 
uous. 


Now, if we grant to the infinitesimal Calculus the hypoth- 
esis of a perfect fluid, absolutely elastic, frictionless, homo- 
geneous, incompressible, and continuous, absolutely filling 
all space, the Calculus is able to prove that what is called a 
closed vortex tube or ring, composed of the self-same fluid, 
if once started in vortical motion, would go on revolving 
forever at the same speed, would consist forever of the iden- 
tical part of the fluid thus set in vortical motion, and would 
continue forever to have the same strength and the same 
characteristics. Substitute vortex ring for drop in the for- 
mer illustration, and the non-scientific reader can have a 
perfectly intelligible conception of the theory. 

Now, every other definition of the atom has already broken 
down. This of the vortex atom is the one which Helm- 
holtz and Thomson have given to the world. This is the 
one definition which remains to be tried; and, if it succeeds 
in accounting for all the phenomena, the consequences will 
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be vast indeed: for success here will put an end to the 
dualism of matter and space. 

It is not to be concealed that the task proposed is tre- 
mendous. As the evolutionist stakes the truth of his whole 
theory upon any fact whatever in the world of growth and 
change, so he who believes in the theory here to be pro- 
posed must understand that it has to account for all the 
phenomena of the universe, without a single exception. 
If it does so account, it will be finally accepted: if not, 
it will be rejected. For the properties of the vortex atom, 
mathematical science as a whole is responsible: for those 
parts of the theory for which I myself must be held per- 
sonally responsible, I invite the earnest criticism of all 
true thinkers. Assuredly, many of the definitions to be 
given will one day be stated far better than I have been 
able to state them; but I may be allowed to express the 
conviction that the theory as a whole will abide, though 
many parts of it may have to be modified. Let us first 
look at the meaning of the great assumption on which all 
the rest is grounded. What is substance, absolutely elastic, 
continuous, frictionless, incompressible, homogeneous, filling 
absolutely all space, leaving room for nothing else? It is 
the mathematical and physical definition of Infinite Spirit. 
Let it be understood, once for all, that the mathematics do 
not deal with justice, truth, love, fatherhood. They deal 
with extension and force; deal, therefore, only with the 
attributes of omnipresence and omnipotence in Infinite 
Spirit. The business of the mathematics is not to be pious, 
but to be exact. We must ask of Mathesis not to pray, 
but to calculate. The most timid of religionists must see 
that some of the ways of God are calculable. All men 
ought to see that all the calculable ways of God are meant 
to be calculated; that it is not merely the right, it is the 
duty of mankind to calculate them. No one need fear 
that men will ever succeed in calculating the Incalculable! 
Every new step in calculation has been resisted in the name 
of religion; but each step has still been taken, and the un- 
wise religionist has had to give in. 
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Now, when Science has arrived at continuous substance 
in the universe, it stands on the foundation common to 
science, philosophy, and religion. But it has arrived at 
this by scientific methods, and must investigate its attrib- 
utes by scientific methods. It must disregard the outcry 
of “ desecration ” which will surely be raised by timid though 
pious souls. It must insist on using its own processes and 
its own terms. If the Infinite Spirit is first cause in the 
scientific sense, he is first cause of the atoms, of their 
motions, of their combinations into masses, in so real a 
sense that the atoms cannot exist, move, or combine with- 
out him. God, in the phenomena of the universe, is the 
one thing common to all the phenomena, is the foundation 
on which all the phenomena rest. Infinite Spirit, to be 
the first cause of the combination of hydrogen and oxygen, 
must be the very substance of the molecules themselves, 
and the surrounding substance and energy without which 
their combination cannot occur. 

The grand error of the Spiritualist has been the supposi- 
tion that it degraded God to make him real. From very 
awe and reverence, he has so attenuated, refined away the 
idea of God, that he has pictured to himself a God too 
delicate to deal with matter at all, and, as a result, has 
rendered the idea of God vague, misty, and indefinite to 
the mass of men. How different the grand, rough vigor of 
the Hebrew Psalmist: “The sea is his, and he made it,” 
“The strength of the hills is his also”! One day, the 
conception of empty space will appear not only grotesque 
to science, but impious to religion; and men will learn to 
know that the infinite space that wraps them closely round, 
with which they are so familiar, without which they could 
not dream of existence as possible, is itself the presence 
of God! 

To sum up: To Science belong all those attributes of 
Infinite Spirit which have physical relations, which cause 
the physical phenomena of the universe. It is a sublime 
moment in the history of the world, when Religion can say 
to Mathematics: “Tarry thou, and calculate here, while I 
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go and pray yonder. Your calculations and my prayers 
have the same Infinite Object.” And now, bearing in 
mind that the path is all but untrodden, let us neverthe- 
less courageously enter upon it, remembering that wilful, 
blind conceit is the only impiety that thought can commit. 

Upon the one assumption or postulate of perfect contin- 
uous substance, the whole scheme of worlds, atoms, and 
finite spirits can be built. 

I. We will start in the natural order, with a series of 
purely physical and mathematical definitions, each one de- 
pendent upon the one great postulate, with which the first 
definitions deal. 

1. The All is the sum total of things. 

2. The All is one, being composed of one substance ; 
namely, spirit. 

3. Spirit is perfect substance, or, mathematically defined, 
is perfect fluid. 

4. Perfect fluid is perfectly elastic, incompressible, fric- 
tionless, homogeneous, continuous, filling all space. 

5. Space is the extension of spirit. All space, therefore, 
is spirit-space. 

6. Matter is a mode of motion of spirit. 

7. Matter is made up of atoms. 

8. An atom is a vortex tube or ring, moving rotationally 
in the midst of spirit, each atom consisting always of one 
and the same portion of spirit. Spirit being perfectly fric- 
tionless, etc., a vortex tube once set in motion, in the midst 
of spirit, continues to revolve with undiminished strength. 

9. The substance of all atoms, being pure spirit, is the 
same. Their differences are those of size, motion, and form. 

10. The atom, being pure spirit, has all the qualities of 
spirit. Being spirit, it is perfectly elastic, frictionless, in- 
compressible, homogeneous. Being incompressible, it cannot 
occupy a smaller amount of space; but, since it is perfectly 
elastic and frictionless, it can come into contact with other 
atoms, and can receive, or communicate vibrations or motion 
of translation, without any loss to its own vortical momen- 
tum, or injury to theirs. It is differentiated from free spirit, 
in which it floats, by its vortex motion. 
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11. Mass is a collection of vortex atoms. 

12. Inertia is the resistance of a vortex system to a 
change in the plane of motion of its vortex atoms.( ?) 

13. Force, or energy, is the stress of spirit. 

14. All stress is ultimately resolvable into spirit-stress. 
When any stress is thus resolved, it is said to be accounted 
for. 

15. Spirit, being perfect fluid, exercises stress in all 
directions. 

16. Spirit, being perfectly elastic and continuous, conveys 
stress in all directions, without any time-interval, through- 
out all spirit-space. 

17. Spirit being infinite, the stress of spirit is infinite. 
The amount of spirit-stress on any given point is incal- 
culable. We can only calculate the results of a partial 
interference with the uniformity of spirit-stress, caused by 
the vortical motion of atoms; each atom resolving a portion 
of the spirit-stress acting upon it in any given direction 
into a “ pressure,’ * normal or perpendicular to that direc- 
tion, and an equivalent “tension”* in the line of that 
direction and opposite to it. 

18. Attraction is the interference with the uniformity of 
spirit-stress, caused by the rotational movements of atoms 
or systems of atoms. Two such systems will partially 
shield each other from spirit-stress, in the direction of a 
straight line, joining their centres, thus making a mutual 
“tension” in that direction, which, according to the uni- 
versal law of space-relations, will decrease as the square of 
their distance from each other increases. They will thus be 
“ attracted” toward each other. 

19. The gravitating force of a system of vortex atoms is 
measured in any given direction by the amount of spirit- 
stress which the vortical motion of its atoms can resolve 
into a pressure perpendicular to that direction, and a 
“tension ’’ opposite to that direction. 

20. Affinity is a special form of “attraction”; i.¢., is the 
interference with spirit-stress, which is caused by the vorti- 


*** Pressure” tends to send two bodies apart, “tension” to draw them together. 
6 
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cal motion of atoms and molecules. The higher limit of 
affinity between two atoms of the same size is when their 
vortex planes are in absolute contact, as in that case each 
shields the other from the spirit-stress in the opposite 
hemisphere of spirit-space. They will thus shield each 
other from spirit-stress by the full value of their vortical 
motion. If the value for each is a, the higher limit of their 
“attraction” will be 2 a. They will therefore be fastened 
together as two flat plates of steel are fastened by atmos- 
pheric pressure when one is laid on the top of the other. 
To separate them will require a force exceeding 2 a. 

N.B.—Since the motion at the vortical centre is zero, 
and the motion at the circumference a maximum, the 
circumferences will be “pressed” together more closely 
than any other parts of their vortices. It is possible, 
therefore, that two oxygen, etc., atoms, united into a mole- 
cule, would present the appearance of a double convex lens, 
with a small hole in the centre. This may possibly explain 
the tendency of atoms to unite in pairs and form molecules. 
A third molecule of oxygen could not come into the closest 
possible contact. The affinity would be unstable, as in 
ozone. It is perhaps worth while to start such conjectures, 
if merely for the sake of suggestion. I give a few more 
physical definitions, chiefly as hints toward better ones. 
They are very incomplete, and of vastly less immediate 
importance than the theory of gravitation given above. 

21. Cohesion is the interference with spirit-stress, result- 
ing from the near contact of substances composed of similar 
molecules. 

22. Adhesion, that resulting from the contact of sub- 
stances composed of dissimilar molecules. 

23. Heat is the vibration of vortex atoms, produced by 
their mutual collision. 

24. Electricity is the vibration of vortex atoms, produced 
by their mutual collisions when polarized,—i.e., when their 
vortex planes are parallel. 

25. Magnetiem is the state of stress produced by the 
polarization of vortex atoms in a circuit. 
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The theories of electricity and magnetism of Clark Max- 
well and Thomson are plainly in accordance with the doc- 
trine of vortex atoms. 

In the phenomena of heat, etc., it is to be remembered 
that, since atoms are surrounded by free spirit, the vibrations 
of an atom, already set in vibratory motion by collision 
with another atom, will produce a corresponding vibration 
in free spirit; and thus the vibration of one atom will be 
conveyed to a contiguous atom, even though the amplitude 
of the vibration is insufficient to reach the next contiguous 
atom. In this case, part of the force of the vibration will 
be “ dissipated.” 

I will conclude these conjectures by a suggestion as to 
crystallization. 

When blood coagulates, the red corpuscles, before wander- 
ing freely through the fluid, suddenly come together, 
flattened disk to flattened disk; so that they form long 
lines like so many rolls of coin. Crystallization in liquids 
is probably caused by the setting up of a “tension” in any 
part of the liquid strong enough to press the vortex mole- 
cules together, so that their vortex planes become parallel, 
and form rows like those of the blood corpuscles. In this 
position, their interference with spirit-stress is so great 
that any change of position is only accomplished at the 
expense of considerable energy. If any less energy be 
applied, their positions remain unchanged; that is, they 
form a solid. I pass by conjectures concerning the closing 
of the vortex centres of larger atoms by smaller ones, which 
might account for such combinations as those of hydrogen 
and oxygen. Enough has been given to show the way in 
which the new theory will have to be applied and tested. 

A few conjectures concerning the combination of atoms 
may find a place here. Probably only those atoms which 
have a certain approximation of sizg, etc., can combine. 
Those atoms which are so small that they can pass freely 
through the central vortical aperture of other atoms could 
not, in all probability, enter into permanent combination 
with them. We may conjecture that the ether atoms are 
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too small to combine with any terrestrial element: they can 
only be imprisoned for a time, as between the close-set 
planes of crystals, where many of them become polarized, 
that is,—are forced into a position where their vortex 
planes are parallel to each other. 

I withhold reluctantly, for the present, any farther con- 
jectures, and only request the aid of physicists in testing 
the new theories of gravitation and affinity. 

To the earnest religious soul, who feels that all this dry 
series of mathematical and physical definitions contains for 
it no satisfying food, I would say: “ Be patient. The higher 
truths have yet to be told.” The being of God, that is our 
quest: all science, all thought, as well as all feeling and 
religion, are to be summoned to do their part of the work. 
Each great department of man’s nature has to do its share. 
Each is grounded in God, and each has in God its ultimate 
fact. No theory of the Universe, which is mathematically 
false, can possibly be spiritually true. The true theory 
must be true all round. 

I would also ask such souls to remember that all truth 
is at bottom religious truth, and that it is the divine 
mission of the religious sense to show to the world that it * 
is so. I confess that I felt a certain exaltation, which I 
trust kindred minds will share, when I wrote the words, 
“ Matter is a mode of motion of Spirit,” not simply because 
the great problem of the unity of the universe stood solved 
to my thought, but also because for the first time the 
infinite love and condescension of God stood revealed to my 
soul. 

Devout minds, who have believed that in Jesus they be- 
held, “as in a glass, the glory of God,” have felt instinctively 
that the love of Jesus manifested to them the love of God. 
But how could the sacrifice of Jesus type the sacrifice of 
God? How can God sacrifice himself? How, for our 
sakes, can he become poor, that we may be rich? The 
answer is given in the Galaxy. In matter, God turns his 
glory into clay for our sakes. In matter, God takes upon 
himself the form of a servant. In matter, the Infinite 
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Spirit gives up a portion of his own infinite freedom, that 

we may be free, that we may have a kingdom of our own 

torule. In matter, God by a veritable act of transubstantia- 

tion says to his children, “ Take, eat: this is my body, which 

is given for you!” S. R. CALTHROP. 
(To be continued.) 


STEPHEN, THE FIRST CHRISTIAN MARTYR. 


Dr. Putnam, in his celebrated “If” sermon, so called, 
might well have used, among the other things referred to, 
the instance of the murder of Stephen, as illustrating his 
thought, that in this world all matters are very condition- 
ally arranged. If Stephen had not been apprehended! If, 
apprehended, Stephen had not been put to death! We 
are all pretty well convinced that the examination of 
Stephen, the defence he made before the Sanhedrim, and 
the incidents of his being stoned, must have produced a 
profound impression upon the mind of that most zealous 
young man, Saul. The great African father, Augustine, 
hardly attributes too much effect to the death of Stephen, 
when he says, “Si Stephanus non orasset, ecclesia Paulum 
non haberet.” And how apparently contingent, too, was 
the little matter that was the occasion of bringing Stephen 
forward in the Church! If there had been no quarrel or 
dispute between the Hellenistic and the Hebraistic mem- 
bers of the Church,—what then had happened? This 
petty controversy, in itself considered, was the means of 
leading Stephen into the front ranks of the Christian dis- 
ciples; and that controversy may have had its rise in the 
fact the native Jews were jealous of the Jews of the dis- 
persion. 

Let us see how it was that Stephen came to be an office- 
bearer in the Church. 
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The Hellenistic portion of the Church murmured against 
the Hebraistic portion of it, because their widows were neg- 
lected in the daily distribution of the alms of the Church. 
The Hellenists brought the matter to the notice of the Apos- 
tles for adjudication. The Apostles, though deeply anxious, 
of course, for harmony, could not perceive that it was their 
duty to attend personally to this distribution,— their time 
must be carefully spent in prayer and the ministry of the 
word. Look out, therefore, among yourselves, men who are 
fit for the office of distribution,— men in whom you can have 
confidence ; and these we will appoint over the work. The 
whole Church was pleased with the suggestion made, and 
chose their men, seven in number,— those commonly named 
the first deacons of the Church. 

It is an interesting question, Were there men who filled 
this office of caring for the poor before the appointment of 
“the seven”? It seems likely, atleast. This distribution of 
the alms of the Church must have been going on some three 
or four years—we are supposing that the martyrdom of 
Stephen took place somewhere in the year 37 A.D.— before 
the time we are now treating of. Had the Apostles been 
personally attending to the daily ministration of the char- 
ities, would there have been any suspicion of unfairness 
engendered in the minds of the Hellenists? The complaint 
being made to the Apostles, against the Hebrews, would 
fairly imply that some men previously to this time were 
holding this office. If held, it must have been held with the 
sanction, in some way expressed, of the Apostles; and mat- 
ters had so far been going on wrongly, the trouble was so 
embarrassing, that once for all the whole business must be 
equitably adjusted. And did the Hebrew board of officers 
hold their place after “the seven” were appointed? Prob- 
ably not. We never hear of them. And later, we find that 
Philip is spoken of by the writer of the Acts of the Apostles 
as being one of the seven,—as if there were no more than 
seven who held the office. But this is not certain. That 
the seven were all Hellenists cannot be determined by their 
names, which are certainly Greek, because Jews by birth 
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were accustomed to have, beside their Hebrew name, a 
Greek one. Hackett says,in his commentary, “When the 
Jews of this time associated with foreigners, they had often 
two names, sometimes distinct, as Onias and Menelaus, 
Hillel and Pollio, and sometimes similar in sound, as Tar- 
phon and Trypho, Silas and Silvanus.” And we cannot 
tell whether “the seven” were equally divided among the 
Hellenists and Hebrews. Gieseler supposes there may 
have been three of each, and Nicolas, a proselyte of Anti- 
och, who held, as it were, the balance of power. 

By this method of trying to harmonize a small dispute in 
the sections of the Church, we are introduced to Stephen. 
A Church selfishly bickering brings him to the front. 
Fortunate thing, then; though I think that nothing would 
long have kept a man, such as we know by his subsequent 
conduct Stephen was, in the background. He was one who 
must have made his mark upon the Church, be the circum- 
stances what they would. A man of positive convictions, 
decided in his views, his mind seems well made up that the 
two faiths, the Hebrew and the Christian, cannot dwell to- 
gether in the same house in peace. A conflict, he saw, was 
inevitable between them. How far the Christians of either 
party were aware of the latent discord between Judaism 
and Christianity, we know not. There is nothing to show 
that the Twelve had yet attained to anything like the broad 
view of Christianity that had been granted to Stephen. 
The Twelve, feeling themselves bound to keep the require- 
ments of the ritual law, seem to have been Jews still. 
There is nothing to show that the idea that Mosaism was 
to come to an end had ever, up to this time at least, 
dawned upon their minds. Peter by and by gets glimpses 
of the truth; he soon wavers, then his light is again with- 
drawn. And he was the most far-seeing of the Twelve. 
To one man, Stephen, the essential dissonance between 
Mosaism and Christianity was clear as the day. Stephen 
precipitated the conflict which in time must have arisen. 
He, at least, apprehended the radical difference between the 
two faiths, and by so doing he was plainly the forerunner of 
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Paul, the Apostle to the Gentiles. The general cast of 
Stephen’s thought is the same as that of Paul. Paul 
seems to have reproduced the thought of Stephen. Paul 
believed in the superiority of Christianity as compared 
with Judaism; so did Stephen. Paul believed that Juda- 
ism must be superseded by Christianity; so did Stephen. 
The strong point in the Pauline teaching was, the inef- 
ficacy of rites to bring peace to the soul of man. It was 
Stephen’s, also. In other words, Paul believed in faith as 
the cause or means of our justification before God; and so 
did Stephen. Paul, like Jesus his Lord, did not believe in 
the religion of place and time; and neither did Stephen. 
Paul and Stephen argued with the Jews by an appeal to 
their common history. Each made use, in a marked way, 
of the argumentum ad hominem; perhaps they could hardly 
do otherwise, considering that they would prove to the Jews 
the Messiahship of Jesus. If we compare Acts vii., 48, 49, 
50, with Acts xvii., 24, 25, we shall be struck with their 
more than similarity in thought. Compare, also, Acts vii., 
38, with Gal. iii., 19, and Heb. ii., 2, and see how these two 
great men worked the same vein of thought. 

It is altogether likely that Paul did not, in the defence 
which Stephen made before the Sanhedrim, hear for the 
first time the arguments that Stephen employed to defend 
a spiritual interpretation of the work of Jesus. It is hardly 
probable that, hearing this argument — so suddenly broken in 
upon, as without doubt it was, when Stephen burst out with, 
“Stiff-necked, and uncircumcised in heart and ears,” and the 
rest of his indignant charges against his judges — made any 
very radical change in the mind of Paul, though it may 
have set him a-thinking. Indeed, none of Stephen’s argu- 
ments seem to have done much for the conversion of Paul; 
because, immediately previous to his conversion, on his 
way to Damascus, Paul was apparently as fierce a defender 
of Judaism as ever. He was then breathing out threatenings 
against the Church. He goes up to Damascus full of zeal, 
and supported by the highest authorities of his nation, 
determined, if he found any of this way of thinking and 
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acting, to bring them bound to Jerusalem, deliver them 
over to imprisonment, and sentence them to death. But 
when Paul became a disciple of Jesus, then the arguments 
and even the language of Stephen came freshly to his mind, 
and all aflame he reproduced them for the conversion of his 
fellow-countrymen. 

Stephen is introduced to us as the first of “the seven” ; 
and, although the others were doubtless men well qualified 
for their office, they are not mentally or religiously charac- 
terized in the history. But of Stephen we are told he was 
“a man full of faith and of the Holy Ghost”; and again, 
he was “full of grace and power,” and “wrought great won- 
ders and signs among the people,” — the imperfect “ wrought,” 
showing that he was accustomed to do these mighty works. 
It is a little uncertain with the members of how many 
synagogues Stephen was accustomed to argue; perhaps 
with the members of three, and perhaps with the members 
of five; but among these synagogues was the synagogue of 
the Cilicians. Was Paul, a native of Tarsus in Cilicia, one 
of this synagogue in Jerusalem, that at this time was said. 
to have had four hundred and eighty? We have no possi- 
ble means of determining this; but, when we remember the 
earnest manner in which Paul afterward spoke of himself 
as a believer in the religion of his fathers, we cannot sup- 
pose it possible that he would have connected himself with 
any other place of worship than this. I seem to see Paul 
and Stephen meeting in this synagogue, in hot debate. 
Here, in these controversies of the synagogue, Paul had 
abundant opportunities to hear what an earnest Greek 
Christian could say in favor of making Christianity some- 
thing beside another sect of the Jews. With a free mind, 
with broad judgment, undistracted by Jewish preconcep- 
tions, Stephen seems to have understood Christianity ; and, 
if Paul was worsted in these debates of the synagogue, it 
may have rendered him all the more willing to keep the 
clothes of those who stoned his opponent. Paul, a most 
sincere Jew, was a worthy man for Stephen to encounter ; 
and Stephen would find in Paul a foeman- worthy of his 

7 
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steel. Paul must have learned a good deal of the real spirit 
of Christianity, without being convinced of the truth of it, 
in these discussions of the synagogues. Their result was, 
as we are briefly told, “ They were not able to resist the 
wisdom and the spirit with which he spoke.” Had they 
been able to silence Stephen by argument alone, it is un- 
likely that he would have been murdered by a mob of Jew- 
ish officials. 

Stephen, to one office, was chosen by the voices of men. 
To another, Stephen was chosen by the Holy Spirit. To 
the work of distributing the alms of the Church, Stephen 
did by no means confine himself. He was a man well 
skilled in Jewish learning, and had a thorough acquaintance 
with the Christian teaching. Dr. Walker has a fine sermon 
upon “ The Scholar among the Apostles.” And Stephen, 
too, was one of the broadly-trained men of the Church; and 
what an influence did these two men wield! To his chari- 
table work, Stephen then justly added the office of Christian 
Apologist,— an office imperatively needed at the time. He 
was a free lance in the army of the Lord; understanding, 
apparently, better than any one else at the time the real 
nature of the new faith, and striving to put it on its own 
independent basis. It would require a positive statement to 
convince me that Stephen long continued to serve out the 
daily rations of the Church. What was unmeet for Peter 
and John, Stephen, I am sure, would deem unmeet for him- 
self. He had been inducted into office by the same ceremo- 
nial as they; and Stephen could safely entrust the distribu- 
tion of the charities to the other six qualified members of 
his commission. The Holy Ghost, that Stephen was full of, 
had other work for him, at least, than ministering at tables ; 
though any work is the Lord’s work, when done in the 
Lord’s spirit and for the Lord’s glory. 

And now, when the many open and deadly thrusts of Ste- 
phen against Judaism could be borne no longer, he was sum- 
moned before the Sanhedrim to answer to the charge of blas- 
pheming Moses, and so God, who had commissioned Moses 
as his minister. He was accused of teaching that Jesus — 
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the Nazarene — would destroy this place —the Temple — 
and change the customs which Moses delivered to us. Ju- 
daism, if what Stephen taught was true, would soon cease 
to be. “Are these things so?” was the first inquiry made. 
Let us bear in mind that Stephen did not deny the 
charges brought against him. He did not say “no,” but 
went on with his defence, apparently explaining the sense 
in which he would use the language attributed to him. He 
could not deny the charges and be perfectly truthful, be- 
cause he was well aware that Christianity was radically 
different from Judaism. Nor could he say “yes” to his ac- 
cusers, so that he would be understood. The only thing 
left for him was to explain his position; and so he began 
his speech, that every one must heartily wish he had been 
allowed to finish. We wish, most sincerely, that from the 
lips of Stephen we had his idea of what Christianity really 
is,— an idea that now we gather only in an indirect way. 
There was just truth enough in the charges made against 
him to warrant the great Jewish Council in summoning 
Stephen before it. The right of the Sanhedrim to call Ste- 
phen to answer for what he had said, cannot be doubted. 
This Council was the highest court of the nation, and held 
cognizance specially of all ecclesiastical affairs. How much 
power it once held in civil affairs, we know not. In the 
times of which we are now treating, its power seems to have 
been limited to questions that were purely religious and cer- 
emonial; and all who were guilty of breaches of the moral and 
religious rules of Judaism were amenable to its jurisdiction. 
Jesus, again and again, came before it. It has been doubted 
whether the council that sentenced him to death was the 
Sanhedrim. Geikie, in his Life of Christ, argues powerfully 
that it was not. After healing the lame man at the Beauti- 
ful Gate of the Temple, Peter and John were made to an- 
swer before it for what they had done; and, had the Council 
dared, it would have proceeded to very summary measures 
with them both. The Apostles were only threatened, and 
let go. Paul was held to answer before it on the charge of 
heresy ; and now Stephen was arraigned for blasphemy,— 
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for words spoken against Moses and his institutions were 
blasphemous in the estimation of the law. It is a disputed 
point, whether the Sanhedrim had any other power than 
that of sentencing a religious criminal. It would appear 
from the trial of Jesus that it plainly had not; nor per- 
haps had the people in any capacity. “It is not lawful 
for us to put any man to death.” But if this council that 
passed sentence upon Jesus was not the great Council of 
the nation, the words just cited do not bear upon the point 
in question. The stoning of Stephen was wholly illegal ; 
there was no sentence passed upon him. The members of 
the Council cried out with a loud voice, rushed upon him 
with the fury of a mob of fanatics, dragged him from the 
city, by the gate now bearing his*name, and just outside the 
walls, there they murdered him. The Roman Procurator 
was at this time absent from the city, and the Sanhedrim 
usurped his power of inflicting capital punishment. 

It would lead us quite too far, were we to attempt to 
give a summary, even, of the views that have been held 
of the general drift of the defence that Stephen made. I 
think, if one keeps clearly in mind the charges brought 
against the martyr, he will then easily understand the 
underlying thought of his words. Stephen was accused in 
general terms of forsaking the religious belief and practice 
of his nation,—he had spurned the law of the fathers. It 
seems to us that he turns upon his judges and the nation at 
large, and accuses them of being the recreant ones, and that, 
on the contrary, he has been the true interpreter of the 
purposes of God in the mission of Moses and the giving of 
the law. In his speech, he shows the Council that they, 
and the nation from of old, had been they who were to be 
justly accused of being ungrateful and disobedient to God ; 
that, on the contrary, he was in the line of the true de- 
fenders of the faith. They accuse him. He accuses them 
and the people; and he proves the truth of his assertions 
by facts not to be denied, drawn from the national history. 
Am I charged with being recreant to Moses? What have 
not the fathers done? You accuse me of speaking blasphe- 
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mous words against this holy place, the Temple. I show 
you that God does not dwell in a temple made with hands. 
You have misapprehended the real import of Judaism, that 
I now interpret to you, and I show you that it must fall. 

We think that when their hearts began to swell with 
pent-up rage, when they began to gnash upon him with their 
teeth, they then began to appreciate the real thought of the 
defence he was making. The facts he had cited from their 
history were undeniable ; but the manner in which he was 
applying them was quite too much to be borne: You tell 
me that I have forsaken Moses. You, I say, have all along 
been doing this very thing. When Moses avenged one of 
his suffering brethren, by killing the Egyptian who was mal- 
treating him, and thought that by this the nation might thus 
understand that he was come to be their redeemer, but was 
rebuked with the words, “ Who made thee a ruler and a 
judge over us?”—then you rejected Moses. Forty years 
later, Moses was commissioned of God, by the miracles that 
he wrought before Pharaoh and his court, to be the leader 
of the people. Then, forty years later, God, by Moses, gave 
the people the law from Sinai,— “the living oracles.” And 
Moses led them through the sea and the wilderness, by the 
direction of God. And, in spite of all these attestations to 
the divine mission of Moses, the people thrust him from them, 
and in their hearts would turn back to Egypt; wished for 
gods to go before them and lead them, for we know not, and 
we care not what has become of this Moses. And was not 
this an apostasy, indeed? In those days, the people became 
idolaters, and when that took place, God turned away from 
them, and let them do as they pleased about their worship. 
So they went over to the worship of the gods of the nations 
about them. For the forty years of their wanderings, they 
offered no worship to God by sacrifices, but bowed down in 
the tabernacle of Moloch, and worshipped the god Rephan, 
under the symbol of a star. Truly, all this seemed not much 
in favor of the popular plea of the fealty of the nation to 
God and Moses. That Council had little to be proud of, when 
studying the records of the past. And then Stephen passed 
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on to consider the real meaning of the service of the Temple, 
where God was supposed specially to dwell. A peculiar 
sanctity was believed to attach to it. Here, as nowhere be- 
side, is the true God to be truly worshipped. But Stephen 
would teach them that God dwells not in temples made with 
hands. This place in which we are now assembled does 
not bound in the Almighty. The universe, God fills. You 
can build for him no place of his abiding rest. His hands 
have made all things, and all belong, therefore, to him. The 
thought of Stephen is now the same as that of Jesus. The 
true worshippers, was the teaching of Jesus, are those only 
who worship the Father in spirit and in truth. Such the 
Father seeks to worship him. In other words, all real wor- 
ship is spiritual, not ritual ; of the heart, and not dependent 
upon a place. So Stephen, we think, in effect, charges upon 
the Council, which represented the religious life and thought 
of the nation: first, the sin of being blasphemous against 
Moses and the law; secondly, the sin of unduly exalting a 
place in worship. He would say, if this holy place should 
be destroyed, the true worshippers would by no means find 
the ear of God closed to their petitions. God will be gra- 
cious to those who dwell in other lands than the land so 
devoutly called the Holy Land, if in the true spirit they 
seek him. God, I remind you, blessed Abraham in Mesopo- 
tamia. God was with the people in Egypt, there he raised 
up Moses to be their deliverer. In the long march of the 
wilderness, before they saw the land of promise, God was 
also with them. Yes, this land is God’s land. Butall lands 
are God’s lands, and everywhere God meets graciously his 
worshipping children. 

We have thus, in a free way, tried to set forth what we 
consider to be the real thought of the defence of Stephen. 
We see that, so understood, the whole speech is an arraign- 
ment of the Council before him; and it may be said he 
would scarcely have been so impolitic, when his life was at 
stake, as to offend them so plainly. We suppose, however, 
that his purpose was not at first seen. How he might have 
appeased them, we can only surmise; because, before he 
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had an opportunity of doing it, they rushed upon him. 
They rushed upon him when they understood to what he 
was tending. The key of the speech, we think, is found 
in verses 51-53: “Stiff-necked, and uncircumcised in heart 
and ears, ye do always resist the Holy Spirit; as your 
fathers did, so do ye. Which of the prophets did not your 
fathers persecute? And they slew those who foretold the 
coming of the Righteous One, of whom ye have now become 
the betrayers and murderers: ye, who received the law as or- 
dained through angels and did not keep it.” Stephen here, 
we think, only now gave utterance to the opinion which he 
was well aware they attributed to him. We think that by 
this time they fully understood to what he was leading them, 
and the truth was now to be plainly spoken to them. So 
he sent it out hissing hot at them. 

History tells of many noble scenes, but few are nobler 
than this. This is certainly one of the noble recorded 
events. Do any records ever show a more undaunted 
spirit than this? Stephen is standing in the midst of the 
encircling Council. His life or death depends upon their 
voices. The die was cast when he broke out with his 
charges against his accusers. Now, there was only death 
to be waited for. No favorable sentence could he now 
expect would be passed upon him. His accusing words, 
his defiant manner, his confidant looks, his appeal to Jesus 
standing at the right hand of God, were more than these 
men would longer hear. Maddened beyond all control, 
“they cast him out of the city and stoned him,’— the 
first martyr of the Christian Church. 

Upon some of their past experiences, the Christian be- 
lievers could not look back with much satisfaction. One of 
the Twelve had bargained to give away the life of the Lord 
for the price of a slave. He had miserably perished ; but a 
moral reproach against the whole body of believers had 
been fastened upon them. Ananias and Sapphira had lied 
to the Apostles about the sum of money they had received 
from the sale of a piece of land; and they had been imme- 
diately struck dead; and everywhere the fame of it had 
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gone, impressing great fear upon the worldly-minded, or 
the avariciously disposed. Now, after a spotless life, after 
vindicating the Christian name to friend and foe, and after 
witnessing with his blood to the truth of his faith, one 
of the foremost of the leaders in the Church had brutally 
fallen ; and, on the very day of his death, a great persecu- 
tion of the Church in Jerusalem began, which quickly ex- 
tended wherever the Sanhedrim had power to punish; and 
Saul we find the chief spirit of it all. What was the occa- 
sion of this outbreak of violence, all the world well knew. 
The saints were now widely scattered; but, wherever they 
went, they went preaching the Word. So persecution 
served, as usual, to extend the knowledge of the faith, 
and to strengthen the faith of the Church. 

Tenderly the mangled body of Stephen was taken up and 
borne to the grave; not by his fellow-believers, but “ by 
devout men ” — by Jews, that is—who looked upon him as 
one who had been most unjustly condemned. These Jews 
made great lamentation over him, thus publicly declaring 
themselves guiltless of his blood. 

The young man at whose feet the clothes of those who 
stoned Stephen were laid,—they had laid aside their gar- 
ments that they might be unimpeded in doing their murder- 
ous work,—this young man, very soon became a most fearless 
disciple of Stephen’s Lord ; and after almost thirty years of 
most devoted Christian service, he too was put to death,— 
the immediate occasion of it being a fresh outburst of the 
persecuting spirit of his own countrymen. 

Those who wish to see an elaborate account of the legend 
and festival of Stephen will find it in the Christian Antig- 
uities of Smith, just published. We will give the account, 
and much briefer, as it stands in Mrs. Clement’s Book of 
Legendary and Mythological Art : — 


The legend concerning his relics relates that it was not known for four 
hundred years [the relics were discovered, according to one account, in 
December, 415; but according to another, in August of the same year] 
what had become of his body. Then, a certain priest of Carsagamala, in 
Palestine, named Lucian, had a vision in which Gamaliel, the same who 
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had instructed Paul in all the learning of the Jews, appeared to him and 
revealed the burying-place of Stephen. Gamaliel himself had taken up 
the body and had placed it in his own sepulchre, where he also interred 
Nicodemus and other holy men and saints. This vision, or dream, was 
repeated a second and third time. Then Lucian, with the sanction of 
the bishop, dug in a garden that had been pointed out, and found the 


relics of St. Stephen ; and their wonderful sanctity was proved by many 
miracles. 


Augustine is our authority that by these relics numerous 
miracles were wrought in and near Hippo. 


They [the relics] were first placed in the Church of Sion, at Jerusalem ; 
then, carried by Theodosius to Constantinople; and lastly, by Pope Pela- 
gius to Rome, where they were deposited in the same tomb with St. 
Laurence. The legend adds that when the sarcophagus was opened to 
receive these sacred remains, St. Laurence moved to the left, thus giving 
the honorable right hand to St. Stephen. On this account, St. Laurence 
is called by the populace of Rome, “ J/ cortese Spagnuolo,”— the courteous 
Spaniard. St. Stephen is represented as young and beardless, in the 
dress of a deacon. The dalmatica is square and straight at the bottom, 
with large sleeves, and heavy gold tassels hanging from the shoulders; it 
is crimson and richly embroidered. He has the palm almost always, and 
the stones are his special attribute, and when given to him it is impossi- 
ble to mistake him. 


The festival of Stephen is held on December 26. 


Rusuton D. Burr. 





A Sermon. 


A SERMON* 


PREACHED IN THE UNITARIAN CHAPEL, Essex STREET, LONDON, IN 
THE YEAR 1879, sy GeorGE MacDona.p. 


PHILIPPIANS iii., 15, 16.— Let us therefore, as many as be perfect, be thus minded ; 
and if in anything ye be otherwise minded, God shall reveal even this unto you. 
Nevertheless, whereto we have already attained, let us walk by that same. 

This is the reading of the oldest manuscripts. The rest 
of the verse is pretty clearly a not overwise marginal gloss 
that has crept into the text. In its origin, opinion is the 
intellectual body, taken for utterance and presentation by 
something necessarily larger than any intellect can afford 
stuff sufficient for the embodiment of. To the man him- 
self, therefore, in whose mind it arose, an opinion will 
always represent and recall the spirit whose form it is,—so 
long, at least, as the man remains true to his better self. 
Hence, a man’s opinion may be for him invaluable, the 
needle of his moral compass, always pointing to the truth 
whence it issued, and whose form it is. Nor is the man’s 
opinion of the less value to him that it may change. Nay, 
to be of true value, it must have in it not only the possi- 
bility, but the necessity of change: it must change in every 
man who is alive with that life which, in the New Testa- 
ment, is alone treated as life at all. For, if a man’s opinion 
be in no process of change whatever, it must be dead, value- 
less, hurtful. Opinion is the offspring of that which is itself 
born to grow; which, being imperfect, must grow or die. 
Where opinion is growing, its imperfections, however many 





*The readers of the Review will be interested, we are sure, not only in the ser- 
mon, but in the extracts from the accompanying letter by the same hand, and hap- 
pily we violate no confidence in printing a part of the note with the discourse : — 


CASA CORRAGGIO, BORDIGHERA, ITALY, June 19, 1881. 
DEAR ELLIs,—... It was only the other day that I heard of the death of Mr. 
Fields. We are taking flight one by one, not like the swallows, but it is for gathering, 
not for dispersion. What talks we shall have together in the new country, where we 
shall all trast each other entirely and be trustworthy in return!... You asked me 
some time ago if I could send you anything for a certain magazine you mentioned,—I 
forget its title: it occurred to me a little while ago that perhaps you might like to 
print the enclosed sermon. It is the only one I have written to preach for thirty 
years. I am pleased to see the Revised New Testament has taken the same read- 
rn Yours affectionately, 
GEORGE MACDONALD. 
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and serious, will do but little hurt; where it is not grow- 
ing, these imperfections will further the decay and corrup- 
tion which must already have laid hold of the very heart 
of the man. But it is plain in the world’s history that 
what, at some given stage of the same, was the embodi- 
ment in intellectual form of the highest and deepest of 
which it was then spiritually capable, has often and speedily 
become the source of the most frightful outrages upon hu- 
manity. Howis this? Because it has passed from the mind 
in which it grew into another in which it did not grow, and 
has of necessity altered its nature. Itself sprung from that 
which was deepest in the man, it casts seeds which take 
root only in the intellectual understanding of his neighbor ; 
and these, springing up, produce flowers indeed which look 
much the same to the eye, but fruit which is poison and 
bitterness,— worst of it all, the false and arrogant notion 
that it is duty to force the opinion upon the acceptance of 
others. But it is because such men themselves hold with 
so poor a grasp the truth underlying their forms that they 
are, in their self-sufficiency, so ambitious of propagating 
the forms, making of themselves the worst enemies of the 
truth of which they fancy themselves the champions. How 
truly, in the case of all genuine teachers of men, shall a 
man’s foes be they of his own household! For of all the 
destroyers of the truth which any man has preached, none 
have done it so effectually or so grievously as his own fol- 
lowers. So many of them have received but the forms, and 
know nothing of the truth which gave him those forms! 
They lay hold but of the non-essential, the specially per- 
ishing in those forms; and these aspects, doubly false and 
misleading in their crumbling disjunction, they proceed to 
force upon the attention and reception of men, calling that 
the truth which is at best but the draggled and useless 
fringe of its earth-made garment. Opinions so held belong 
to the theology of hell,—not necessarily altogether false 
in form, but false utterly in heart and spirit. The opinion 
then that is hurtful is not that which is formed in the 
depths, and from the honest necessities of a man’s own 
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nature, but that which he has taken up at second hand, the 
study of which has pleased his intellect; has perhaps sub- 
dued fears and mollified distresses which ought rather to 
have grown and increased until they had driven the man 
to the true physician; has puffed him up with a sense of 
superiority as false as foolish, and placed in his hand a 
club with which to subjugate his neighbor to his spiritual 
dictation. The true man even, who aims at the perpetua- 
tion of his opinion, is rather obstructing than aiding the 
course of that truth for the love of which he holds his 
opinion ; for truth is a living thing, opinion is a dead thing, 
and transmitted opinion a deadening thing. 

Let us look at St. Paul’s feeling in this regard. And, in 
order that we may deprive it of none of its force, let us 
note first the nature of the truth which he had just been 


presenting to his disciples, when he follows it with the words 
of my text: — 


But what things were gain to me, those I counted loss for Christ. 

Yea doubtless, and I count all things but loss for the excellency of 
the knowledge of Christ Jesus my lord: for whom I have suffered the 
loss of all things, and do count them but dung, that I may win Christ, 

And be found in him, not having mine own righteousness, which is 
of the law, but that which is through the faith of Christ, the righteous- 
ness which is of God by faith: 

That I may know him, and the power of his resurrection, and the 
fellowship of his sufferings, being made conformable unto his death; 

If by any means I might attain unto the resurrection of the dead. 

Not as though I had already attained, either were already perfect: 
but I follow after, if that I may apprehend that for which also I am 
apprehended of Christ Jesus. 

Brethren, I count not myself to have apprehended: but this one thing 
I do, forgetting those things which are behind, and reaching forth unto 
those things which are before, 


I press toward the mark for the prize of the high calling of God in 
Christ Jesus. 


St. Paul, then, had been declaring to the Philippians the 
idea upon which, so far as it lay with him, his life was con- 
structed, the thing for which he lived, to which the whole 
conscious effort of his being was directed,— namely, to be 
in his very nature one with Christ, to become righteous as 
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he is righteous; to die into his death, so that he should 
no more hold the slightest personal relation to evil, but be 
alive in every fibre to all that is pure, lovely, loving, beauti- 
ful, perfect. He had been telling them that he spent him- 
self in continuous effort to lay hold upon that for the sake 
of which Christ had laid hold on him. This he declares the 
sole thing worth living for: the hope of this, the hope of 
becoming one with the living God, is that which keeps a 
glorious consciousness awake in him, amidst all the unrest 
of a being not yet at harmony with itself, and a laborious 
and persecuted life. It cannot therefore be any shadow of 
indifference to the truth to which he has borne this witness, 
that causes him to add, “If in anything ye be otherwise 
minded.” It is to him even the test of perfection, whether 
they be thus minded or not; for, although a moment before, 
he has declared himself short of the desired perfection, 
he now says, “Let as many of us as are perfect be thus 
minded.” There is here no room for that unprofitable 
thing, bare logic: we must look through the shifting rain- 
bow of his words,— rather, we must gather all their tints to- 
gether, then turn our backs upon the rainbow, that we may 
see the glorious light which is the soul of it. St. Paul is 
not that which he would be, which he must be; but he, 
and all they who with him believe that the perfection of 
Christ is the sole worthy effort of a man’s life, are in the 
region, though not yet at the centre, of perfection. They 
are, even now, not indeed grasping, but in the grasp of, that 
perfection. He tells them this is the one thing to mind, 
the one thing to go on desiring and laboring for, with all 
the earnestness of a God-born existence; but, if any one 
be at all otherwise minded,— that is, of a different opinion, 
—what then? That it is of little or no consequence? No, 
verily ; but of such endless consequence that God will him- 
self unveil to them the truth of the matter. This is Paul’s 
faith, not his opinion. Faith is that by which a man lives 
inwardly, and orders his way outwardly. Faith is the root, 
belief the tree, and opinion the foliage that falls and is re- 
newed with the seasons. Opinion is, at best, even the opin- 
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ion of a true man, but the cloak of his belief, which he 
may indeed cast to his neighbor, but not with the truth 
inside it: that remains in his own bosom, the oneness be- 
tween him and his God. St. Paul knows well— who bet- 
ter?—that by no argument, the best that logic itself can 
afford, can a man be set right with the truth; that the spir- 
itual perception which comes of hungering contact with the 
living truth —a perception which is in itself a being born 
again —can alone be the mediator between a man and the 
truth. He knows that, even if he could pass his opinion over 
bodily into the understanding of his neighbor, there would 
be little or nothing gained thereby, for the man’s spiritual 
condition would be just what it was before. God must re- 
veal, or nothing is known. And this, through thousands of 
difficulties occasioned by the man himself, God is ever and 
always doing his mighty best to effect. 

See the grandeur of redeeming liberality in the Apostle. 
In his heart of hearts he knows that salvation consists in 
nothing else than being one with Christ; that the only life 
of every man is hid with Christ in God, and to be found by 
no search anywhere else. He believes that for this cause 
was he born into the world,— that he should give himself, 
heart and soul, body and spirit, to him who came into the 
world that he might bear witness to the truth. He believes 
that for the sake of this, and nothing less,— anything more 
there cannot be,— was the world, with its endless glories, 
created. Nay, more than all, he believes that for this did 
the Lord, in whose cross, the type and triumph of his self- 
abnegation, he glories, come into the world, and live and die 
there. And yet, and yet, he says, and says plainly, that a 
man thinking differently from all this or at least, quite un- 
prepared to make this whole-hearted profession of faith, is 
yet his brother in Christ, in whom the knowledge of Christ 
that he has will work and work, the new leaven casting out 
the old leaven until he, too, in the revelation of the Father, 
shall come to the perfect stature of the fulness of Christ. 
Meantime, Paul, the Apostle, must show due reverence to 
the halting and dull disciple. He must and will make no 
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demand upon him on the grounds of what he, Paul, believes. 
He is where he is, and God is his teacher. To his own Mas- 
ter,— that is, Paul’s Master, and not Paul,—he stands. He 
leaves him to the company of his Master. “Leaves him?” 
No: that he does not; that he will never do, any more than 
God will leave him. Still and ever will he hold him and 
help him. But how help him, if he is not to press upon 
him his own larger and deeper and wiser insights? The an- 
swer is ready: he will press, not his opinion, not even the 
man’s opinion, but the man’s own faith upon him. “O 
brother, beloved of the Father, walk in the light,—in the 
light, that is, which is thine, not which is mine; in the light 
which is given to thee, not to me: thou canst not walk by 
my light, I cannot walk by thine ; how should either walk 
except by the light which is in him? O brother, what thou 
seest, that do; and what thou seest not, that thou shalt 
see: God himself, the Father of Lights, will show it to you.” 
This, this is the condition of all growth,— that whereto 
we have attained, we mind that same; for such, following 
the manuscripts, at least the oldest, seems to me the Apos- 
tle’s meaning. Obedience is the one condition of progress, 
and he entreats them to obey. If a man will but work that 
which is in him, will but make the power of God his own, 
then is it well with him for evermore. Like his Master, 
Paul urges to action, to the highest operation, therefore to 
the highest condition of humanity. As Christ was the Son 
of his Father because he did the will of the Father, so the 
Apostle would have them the sons of the Father by doing 
the will of the Father. Whereto ye have attained, walk by 
that. 

But there is more involved in this utterance than the 
words themselves will expressly carry. Next to his love to 
the Father and the Elder Brother, the passion of Paul’s life 
— I cannot call it less— is love to all his brothers and sis- 
ters. Everything human is dear to him: he can part with 
none of it. Division, separation, the breaking of the body 
of Christ, is that which he cannot endure. The body of 
his flesh had once been broken, that a grander body might 
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be prepared for him: was it for that body itself to tear itself 
asunder? With the whole energy of his great heart, Paul 
clung to unity. He could clasp together with might and main 
the body of his Master,—the body that Master loved be- 
cause it was a spiritual body, with the life of his Father in 
it. And he knew well that only by walking in the truth to 
which they had attained, could they ever draw near to each 
other. Whereto we have attained, let us walk by that. 

My honored friends, if we are not practical, we are noth- 
ing. Now, the one main fault in the Christian Church is 
separation, repulsion, recoil between the component parti- 
cles of the Lord’s body. I will not, I do not care to in- 
quire who is more to blame than another in the evil fact. 
I only care to insist that it is the duty of every individual 
man to be innocent of the same. One main cause, perhaps 
I should say the one cause of this deathly condition, is that 
whereto we had, we did not, whereto we have attained, we 
do not walk by that. Ah, friends! do not now think of thy 
neighbor. Do not applaud my opinion as just from what thou 
hast seen around thee, but answer it from thy own being, 
thy own behavior. Dost thou ever feel thus toward thy 
neighbor,— “ Yes, of course, every man is my brother; but 
how can I be a brother to him so long as he thinks me wrong 
in what I believe, and so long as I think he wrongs in his 
opinions the dignity of the truth?” What, I return, 
has the man no hand to grasp, no eyes into which yours 
may gaze far deeper than your vaunted intellect can follow? 
Is there not, I ask, anything in him to love? Who asks 
you to be of one opinion? It is the Lord who asks you to 
be of one heart. Does the Lord love the man? Can the 
Lord love, where there is nothing to love? Are you wiser 
than he, inasmuch as you perceive impossibility where he 
has failed to discover it? Or will you say, “Let the 
Lord love where he pleases: I will love where I please”? 
or say, and imagine you yield, “ Well, I suppose I must, 
and therefore I will,— but with certain reservations, politely 
quiet in my own heart?” Or wilt thou say none of all 
these things, but do them all, one after the other, in the 
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secret chambers of thy proud spirit? If you delight to 
condemn, you are a wounder, a divider of the oneness of 
Christ. If you pride yourself on your loftier vision, and 
are haughty to your neighbor, you are yourself a division 
and have reason to ask: “Am [ a particle of the body at 
all?” The Master will deal with thee upon the score. Let 
it humble thee to know that thy dearest opinion, the one 
thou dost worship as if it, and not God, were thy Saviour, 
this very opinion thou art doomed to change, for it cannot 
possibly be right, if it work in thee for death and not for life. 

Friends, you have done me the honor and the kindness to 
ask me to speak to you. I will speak plainly. I come be- 
fore you neither hiding anything of my belief, nor foolishly 
imagining I can transfer my opinions into your bosoms. If 
there is one réle I hate, it is that of the proselytizer. But 
shall I not come to you asa brother to brethren? Shall I 
not use the privilege of your invitation and of the place in 
which I stand, nay, must I not myself be obedient to the 
heavenly vision, in urging you with all the power of my 
persuasion to set yourselves afresh to walk according to 
that to which you have attained. So doing, whatever yet 
there is to learn, you shall learn it. Thus doing, and thus 
only, can you draw nigh to the centre truth; thus doing, 
and thus only, shall we draw nigh to each other, and be- 
come brothers and sisters in Christ, caring for each other’s 
honor and righteousness and true well-being. It is to them 
that keep his commandments that he and his Father will 
come to take up their abode with them. Whether you or I 
have the larger share of the truth in that which we hold, of 
this I am sure, that it is to them that keep his command- 
ments that it shall be given to eat of the Tree of Life. I 
believe that Jesus is the eternal Son of the eternal Father ; 
that in him the ideal humanity sat enthroned from all eter- 
nity; that as he is the divine man, so is he the human God; 
that there was no taking of our nature upon himself, but 
the showing of himself s he really was, and that from ever- 
more: these things, friends, I believe, though never would I 
be guilty of what in me would be the irreverence of open- 

9 
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ing my mouth in dispute upon them. Not for a moment 
would I endeavor by argument to convince another of this» 
my opinion. If it be true, it is God’s work to show it, for 
logic cannot. But the more, and not the less, do I believe 
that he, who is no respecter of persons, will, least of all, 
respect the person of him who thinks to please him by re- 
specting his person, calling him, “Lord, Lord,” and not 
doing the things that he tells him. Even if I be right, 
friend, and thou wrong, to thee who doest his command- 
ments more faithfully than I, will the more abundant en- 
trance be administered. God grant that, when thou art 
admitted first, I may not be cast out, but admitted to learn 
of thee that it is truth in the inward parts that he requireth, 
and they that have that truth, and they alone, shall ever 
know wisdom. Bear with me, friends, for I love and honor 
you. I seek but to stir up your hearts, as I would daily stir 
up my own, to be true to that which is deepest in us,— the 
voice and the will of the Father of our spirits. 

Friends, I have not said we are not to utter our opinions. 
I have only said we are not to make those opinions the 
point of a fresh start, the foundation of a new building, the 
groundwork of anything. They are not to occupy us in 
our dealings with our brethren. Opinion is often the very 
death of love. Love aright, and you will come to think 
aright; and those who think aright must think the same. 
In the mean time, it matters nothing. The thing that does 
matter is, that whereto we have attained, by that we should 
walk. But, while we are not to insist upon our opinions, 
which is only one way of insisting upon ourselves, however 
we may cloak the fact from ourselves in the vain imagina- 
tion of thereby spreading the truth, we are bound by lofti- 
est duty to spread the truth; for that is the saving of men. 
Do you ask, How spread it, if we are not to talk about it? 
Friends, I never said, Do not talk about the truth, although 
I insist upon a better and the only indispensable way : let 
your light shine. What I said before, and say again, is, 
Do not talk about the lantern that holds the lamp, but make 
haste, uncover the light, and let it shine. Let your light so 
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shine before men that they may see your good works,— I 
incline to the Vatican reading of good things,—and glorify 
your Father who is in heaven. It is not, Let your good 
works shine, but, Let your light shine. Let it be the genuine 
love of your hearts, taking form in true deeds; not the 
doing of good deeds to prove that your opinions are right. 
If ye are thus true, your very talk about the truth will be 
a good work, a shining of the light that isin you. A true 
smile is a good work, and may do much to reveal the Father 
who is in heaven; but the smile that is put on for the sake 
of looking right, or even for the sake of being right, will 
hardly reveal him, not being like him. Men say that you 
are cold: if you fear it may be so, do not think to make 
yourselves warm by putting on the cloak of this or that 
fresh opinion; draw nearer to the central heat, the living 
humanity of the Son of Man, that ye may have life in 
yourselves, so heat in yourselves, so light in yourselves; un- 
derstand him, obey him, then your light will shine, and 
your warmth will warm. There is an infection, as in evil, 
soin good. The better we are, the more will men glorify 
God. If we trim our lamps so that we have light in our 
house, that light will shine through our windows, and give 
light to those that are not in the house. But: remember, 
love of the light alone can trim the lamp. Had Love 
trimmed Psyche’s lamp, it had never dropped the scalding 
oil that scared him from her. 

The man: who holds his opinion the most honestly ought 
to see the most plainly that his opinion must change. It is 
impossible a man should hold anything aright. How shall 
the created embrace the self-existent Creator? That Cre- 
ator, and he alone, is the truth: how, then, shall a man em- 
brace the truth? But to him who will live it,— to him, that 
is, who walks by that to which he has attained,—the truth 
will reach down a thousand true hands for his to grasp. We 
would not wish to enclose that which we can do more than 
enclose,— live in, namely, as our home, inherit, exult in,— 
the presence of the infinitely higher and better, the heart 
of the living one. And, if we know that God himself is 
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our inheritance, why should we tremble even with hatred 
at the suggestion that we may, that we must, change our 
opinions? If we held them aright, we should know that 
nothing in them that is good can ever be lost; for that is 
the true, whatever in them may be the false. It is only as 
they help us toward God, that our opinions are worth a 
straw ; and every necessary change in them must be to more 
truth, to greater uplifting power. Lord, change me as thou 
wilt, only do not send me away. That in my opinions for 
which I really hold them, if I be a true man, will never pass 
away; that which my evils and imperfections have, in the 
process of embodying it, associated with the truth, must, 
thank God, perish and fall. My opinions, as my life, as 
my love, I leave in the hands of him who is my being. I 
commend my spirit to him of whom it came. Why, then, 
that dislike to the very idea of such change, that dread 
of having to accept the thing offered by those whom we 
count our opponents, which is such a stumbling-block in the 
way in which we have to walk, such an obstruction to our 
yet inevitable growth? It may be objected that no man 
will hold his opinions with the needful earnestness, who can 
entertain the idea of having to change them. But the very 
objection speaks powerfully against such an overvaluing of 
opinion. For what is it but to say that, in order to be wise, 
a man must consent to be a fool. Whatever.must be, a man 
must be able to look in the face. It is because we cleave to 
our opinions rather than to the living God, because self and 
pride interest themselves for their own vile sakes with that 
which belongs only to the truth, that we become such fools 
of logic and temper that we lie in the prison-houses of our 
own fancies, ideas, and experiences, shut the doors and win- 
dows against the entrance of the free spirit, and will not in- 
herit the love of the Father. 

Yet, for the help and comfort of even such a refuser as 
this, I would say: Nothing which you reject can be such 
as it seems to you. For a thing is either true or untrue: if 
it be untrue, it looks so far like itself that you reject it, and 
with it we have nothing more to do; but, if it be true, the 
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very fact that you reject it shows that to you it has not ap- 
peared true,— has not appeared itself. The truth can never 
be even beheld but by the man who accepts it: the thing, 
therefore, which you reject, is not that which it seems to 
you, but a thing good, and altogether beautiful, altogether 
fit for your gladsome embrace,—a thing from which you 
would not turn away, did you see it as it is, but rush to it, 
as Dante says, like the wild beast to his den,— so eager for 
the refuge of home. No honest man holds a truth for the 
sake of that because of which another honest man rejects 
it: how it may be with the dishonest, I have no confi- 
dence in my judgment, and hope I am not bound to under- 
stand. 

Let us then, my friends, beware lest our opinions come 
between us and our God, between us and our neighbor, be- 
tween us and our better selves. Let us be jealous that the 
human shall not obscure the divine. For we are not mere 
human: we, too, are divine; and there is no such obliterator 
of the divine as the human that acts undivinely. The one 
security against our opinions is to walk according to the 
truth which they contain. 

And if men seem to us unreasonable, opposers of that 
which to us is plainly true, let us remember that we are not 
here to convince men, but to let our light shine. Knowl- 
edge is not necessarily light; and it is light, not knowledge, 
that we have to diffuse. The best thing we can do, infi- 
nitely the best, indeed the only thing, that men may receive 
the truth, is to be ourselves true. Beyond all doing of 
good is the being good; for he that is good not only does 
good things, but all that he does is good. Above all, let us 
be humble before the God of truth, faithfully desiring of 
him that truth in the inward parts which alone can enable 
us to walk according to that which we have attained. May 
the God of peace give you his peace; may the love of Christ 
constrain you; may the gift of the Holy Spirit be yours. 
Amen. 
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EDITORS’ NOTE-BOOK. 


THE WORK OF THE SUNDAY-SCHOOL. 


Those who are not connected with any Sunday-school organi- 
zation can hardly be aware of the activity there is in this depart- 
ment of religious education. The vast number of periodicals, of 
lesson-papers, of occasional services, and of manuals, shows that 
not a little of the interest of religious teachers centres in this 
work; and it must be confessed that the utter spiritual poverty of 
the most of these, the absence of any high moral standard, of any 
deep-religious insight, of any practical appreciation of the needs 
of children, of any teaching which is abreast of the scholarship 
of the day in regard to the study of the Scriptures, the striving 
after something merely entertaining, exciting, or sensational, 
gives one a feeling of regret and sadness that so much activity 
shows such misdirection, and ends in such discouraging results. 
We suspect that the best work of the Sunday-school, the only 
work which still gives it a reason to exist, is done here and there 
in some quiet class under the guidance of some earnest, wise, 
spiritually-minded teacher, who can prescribe some really useful 
reading, or who can unfold the best religious lesson of the Bible, 
or lead a child from the glories of nature to an adoring sense of 
Deity; while the great mass of Sunday-school literature, the rou- 
tine of some International Series, the excitement of concerts and 
declamations, of Easter and Christmas celebrations, without any 
religious significance, are, after all, only destroying the real effi- 
cacy of the Sunday-school. It has to be confessed that a great 
deal of secret misgiving, of anxious questioning, underlies the 
present methods and results of the whole work, that many of 
those who, a quarter of a century ago, looked to the Sunday- 
school with great hope, have not seen it bear the fruits-of rever- 
ence and a religious interest they expected And, on the other 
hand, a thoughtful inquirer finds that the objections are only 
such as seem incident to all training in this day of restlessness, 
and to all the conditions of our social life under its new perplex- 
ities, theories, and liberties, and that an institution which has 
assuredly done so much useful work in the past cannot be suf- 
fered to decline. We believe that the discouragements which 
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attend the Sunday-school in so many minds are no greater and 
are of the same general nature which belong to all religious 
instruction at the present time. 

Fifty years ago, it carried with it all the enthusiasm and hope 
of a new enterprise. The training of children in spiritual things 
had always its difficulties; and here, it was thought, was one step 
toward its better solution. Sunday was entirely devoted to 
sacred matters. The duties of the week were laid aside on Sat- 
urday evening, and preparation made for the sanctuary. The 
young people were glad of a service which was in contrast to the 
tedious services of the pulpit; for there, at least, they met a 
company of smiling faces, and the older people were all ready to 
take part in any meeting which helped to occupy with religious 
matters another hour of a day whose hours were for that pur- 
pose only. The very best minds and hearts in every parish were 
at once and earnestly devoted to this work. The same persons 
and the same influences which gave weight to the Church gave 
weight to the Sunday-school. Still more, it was very easy to 
mark out and pursue a course of study for the pupils, one, indeed, 
which now would be looked upon with little favor by either 
teachers or scholars. There was Watts’s Historical Catechism 
for the older, and Watts’s Small Catechism for the younger chil- 
dren, and committing to memory some of the best hymns and 
precepts from the Scriptures. There was a faithful literal study 
of the Bible, and an explanation of its hidden passages according 
to the best scholarship of that day and over all the services hung 
the same reverence for Sunday which pervaded the community. 
It has to be confessed that all this is greatly changed. Maulti- 
tudes of those best fitted to do the work of training the young in 
religious things think their Sunday duties are abundantly fulfilled 
by going to church once on Sunday. The rest of the day they 
require for themselves, or for social recreations which are no 
longer condemned. Into our own little household of faith have 
come difficulties and discouragements, only a little earlier indeed 
than must come to all, but through which we have not yet seen 
our way. There is, perhaps, not a parish among us in which 
some of the most mature and consecrated persons do not decline 
this work, because of the serious responsibility it lays upon them. 
Into their minds have come doubts and questionings about the 
interpretations of Scripture as affected by the researches of sci- 
ence, or about the acceptance of doctrines which once were 
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received upon trust. They will not impose their doubts upon 
the young, or they feel that they have not themselves sufficiently 
considered these subjects to answer the questions which are sure 
to be asked; and so the best fitted abandon the work, and in 
poorer hands the discouragements only deepen. Take the sub- 
ject of creation. From sermons and from books which are at all 
faithful to the highest truth we have learned, these persons see 
there is a great difference between the story as it is told in Gen- 
esis and in books of science. They are not satisfied with the 
flimsy attempt at harmony which in one place makes a day mean 
an #on,—a period of indefinite length,— and in another a period 
of twenty-four hours. They have not yet traced the various 
legends of creation as told by other nations than the Hebrew, 
nor drawn from the researches of the naturalists a grander idea 
still, which they can teach with a certainty no bondage to the 
letter can disturb. They meet with low and unworthy concep- 
tions of Deity, with acts ascribed to God which one would not 
like to ascribe to an honorable and true man, to low moral cus- 
toms and standards associated with sacred names in the Script- 
ures; and they fear to say that these things were low and 
immoral and mean, lest there be no heroes of holiness left for 
children to reverence, lest every lofty ideal be taken away from 
them. It is too difficult a task to show how the moral percep- 
tions of man have been deepening and strengthening through 
the ages, and how much nobler it is to see that, one by one, he 
has been casting off degrading conceptions of Deity, and, rather 
than face the difficulty, they will abandon the whole work. Or, if 
the older children of a school will question or deny many of 
those miraculous or magical incidents which seem to have no pos- 
sible connection with spiritual truths, if they cannot believe that 
iron was made to swim because the prophet passed a stick over 
the water, or that the sun and moon stood still at the command 
of Joshua, or if into their own minds has crept something of 
that disposition to question and deny the miraculous, which 
even President Bascom of the University of Wisconsin confesses 
“has penetrated our Christian faith in many ways and to many 
depths,” rather than take the trouble of showing hew one inter- 
pretation after another of Scripture has been changed and 
nothing of its substance lost, how one doctrine after another has 
been altered or eliminated, and “the foundation of God” made 
only the surer, how faith may be restored and strengthened and 
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made grander in the teaching of the divine order or the realm of 
“orderly mystery,” they will give the work into less scrupulous 
and less inquiring hands, and the difficulties and discouragements 
will only increase; for they cannot be laid to rest, except by the 
attainment of the higher truth. ° 

In the reaction from the old-time church service, which was 
wearisome to the young, there has been too great an effort to 
make the Sunday-school merely entertaining, so that, while 
strictly doctrinal or Scriptural teaching has been given up, the 
idea of reverence which children learned at the sanctuary has 
greatly departed. An earnest purpose in life is not learned, 
because the teaching is not done by those most possessed by 
such earnestness. It has been a most unfortunate thing to re- 
gard the Sunday-school as the children’s church, and so let them 
grow up in the neglect of regular church attendance. Wherever 
that is done, it has wrought more harm than good; for it cannot 
take the place of the church. And, in the search after enter- 
tainment, the careful study of the Scriptures as the great store- 
house of human experience in seeking after and attaining the 
deepest religious life has been only too much neglected. A 
prominent evangelical clergyman told us in regard to his Sunday- 
school, which was very large and called flourishing, that he feared 
the children hardly knew there was such a book as the Bible, so 
entirely were their time and thoughts given over to the prepara- 
tion for monthly concerts, where dress and declamations and 
singing were the chief interests. 

Of course, it is easier to mark the weak points in our Sunday- 
schools than to remedy them, to forget that they are only the dis- 
couragements, there coming more plainly to the surface, which 
beset every question of church life or religious education, and 
to overlook the really useful work which is surely done in per- 
haps more than one class in every school. The secret lies in that 
one word work,— earnest, conscientious work, out of a strong 
sense of duty. It is done so frequently by those who never tell 
us how it is done, while most of those who do tell us so glibly of 
their plans have really nothing helpful to communicate. Yet, if 
not in public meetings, there must be many teachers who could 
in a quiet way impart something of the secret of their true suc- 
cess. We should like to know what books of a moral and relig- 
ious nature they have their classes read, thus supplementing the 
inestimable work of the Ladies’ Commission. We should like to 
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know their method of fixing the attention upon the spiritual les- 
sons of the Bible which remain amid every changing interpre- 
tation, of leading their pupils to trust more and more to that 
religious faculty which belongs to their nature, and out of which 
all Scriptures and all religions have sprung. We should like to 
know what characters they have selected from the Christian 
Church as examples and inspirations to our own generation. 
We know that these things are being done faithfully and well in 
almost every parish; for we meet constantly with young persons 
whose high aims show they have had such teaching, and not 
unfrequently we find them going back in affectionate gratitude to 
the hours they spent with their teachers in the Sunday-school. 
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THINGS AT HOME AND ABROAD. 


SUMMER HOURS. 


Our Review comes at intervals, with such a moderate pace, 
compared with the daily or weekly journals, that perhaps we 
have no special need to claim vacations, on the ground of 
fatigue; but we believe it has become a settled fact now that 
the American people need a “change” in the summer weather, 
whatever may be their avocations or their homes. We remem- 
ber, in old times, how our middle-aged townspeople would start 
off, with their one steady horse, for a visit to the “Springs” for 
a few days, or go a-cousining among the hills of New Hampshire; 
and the young people left at home were happy with their simple 
picnics or a trip up Monadnock. But in our surburban towns, 
now, whole families take their march for the summer; and those 
who run away for a week, but prefer their homes in the summer 
days, are almost cowed by their departing neighbors, no matter 
what may be the cool delights of their own piazzas and groves 
of trees. 

In our short stay among the mountains, we have nothing 
wonderful to relate. The mountains were serene and beautiful ; 
the wood-thrush in the thicket at morning and night sang those 
few liquid notes which give to us always such a thought of 
motherly or family love, repose, peace, and joy in those sweet 
solitudes. As Cowper says in his fine hymn :— 


“ Far from the world, O Lord, I flee, 
From strife and tumult far. . . . 
“ There, if thy spirit touch my soul, 
And grace her mean abode, 
Oh, with what peace and joy and love 
She communes with her God!” 


The mower whetted his scythe, and looked anxiously at the 
skies; for the hay-cocks around were still standing waiting for 
the July showers to be over. The sun at length came out; and 
the gay wagons passed by, filled with the laughing parties, and 
we at length became one of such a mountain-load, and dashed 
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along up and down the hills, with Washington and Lafayette 
looking down upon us at every turn in the road. 

What wonderful power these mountains have, or these wagons 
at least, to take the stiffness from city-dwellers, the aching out 
of care, the fussiness and pretence from the narrow-minded and 
provincial, the age out of the bones; in short, clearing away 
all the claims of propriety, the restrictions of society from young 
and old! 

This mountain life of excursions has a God-given mission, we 
believe, in its exhilarating, simple character. Seashores and 
Springs develop the taste for dress and show, and the tendency 
for cliques. Grand tours by railway are prosaic and selfish in 
the nightly arrival of parties at great hotels, to flit away at morn- 
ing, none the wiser from contact with human nature. 

But, here, the nature expands. All men seem like brethren. 
The least object of interest or incident by the way stirs the 
pulses, unlocks hidden sympathies, brings out the child again, 
and irradiates the being with that soft light of enthusiasm, love, 
romance, poetry, which binds a company together for the hour 
with sweet influences that linger in the memory forever. 

Among other things that we recall was the talk with our land- 
lord and driver. We had attended the little Methodist church 
in the village near our retreat, on the Sunday before; and, as we 
discussed the sermon, he told us of the preacher who was there 
before. A remarkable man we should judge. Not so much for 
ability, although he had that, but for those rare qualities of tact, 
sympathy, and earnestness of purpose, which made him, in the 
three years allotted to him, the friend of every one in the parish; 
the man who had the power to call out the best in their natures, 
who drew the people to the church like a magnet, who forced 
them with no unpalatable doctrines, made no tirade against 
amusements, but gently and firmly persuaded them to the accept- 
ance of the great truths of “righteousness, temperance, and 
judgment to come.” Such was, in substance, the sketch which 
our landlord gave of his minister as we drove along; and we 
were affected not merely with pleasure that this mountain pulpit 
was such “a joy and a throne,” but also at the thought that 
our highest aims and purposes are all the same in each denomi- 
nation, and that the same cry is for such evangelists the world 
over,— men whose preaching is not incited alone by the great 
religious or scientific questions of the day, —although that is 
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good,— but most especially by the actual every-day wants, sor- 
rows, hunger of their people. 

We said, “ What a pity that this fine influence should be taken 
away at the end of three years!” “Not at all,” was the reply. 
“He is going on, doing the same work for others, from place to 
place.” And, for a moment, our faith was shaken in the value 
of a permanent ministry. But there are “ diversities of gifts, the 
same spirit working in all.” The quality of work is independ- 
ent of time: it is neither short nor long. A man may go from 
one sphere to another, touching the dead sleepers and arousing 
them to life, or he may dwell serenely with one flock all his 
days, keeping them up to the “prize of the high calling,” and 
radiating out an influence to the whole country round, and 
even the world. Let us take care how we hear; for, as sure as 
the true minister gets the ear of his people, so true it is that “he 
that hath ears to hear must hear.” Let the hearer know that 
he can make or unmake his minister by the way he hears: he 
may poison the stream of his influence, or help it to flow a sweet 
river of blessing and refreshment to all around. 

It is pleasant to find, as we go on in life, how true liberality 
of spirit is to be found among “all sorts and conditions of men.” 
We put a little, old-fashioned volume of Pope into our travelling- 
bag, partly because it was small, and partly because we had a 
curiosity to know a little more about a man who had so much 
influence among literary people in England at one period. We 
have been struck with some passages in the memoir, where Pope 
was rebuked by his friends for holding intercourse with a man 
of an opposite political party. He replied that he hated narrow- 
ness of soul in any party, and that he could pray not only for 
opposite parties, but for opposite religions. When the Bishop 
of Rochester endeavored to separate Pope from the Romish 
communion, he answered, “I verily believe your lordship and I 
are both of the same religion, if we were thoroughly understood 
by one another, and that all honest and reasonable Christians 
would be so, if they did but talk enough together every day, 
and had nothing to do together but to serve God and live in 
peace with their neighbors.” 

To return to our journey. We were obliged at length to 
leave the mountain regions, with the aerial voices of Echo Lake 
floating in our memories and the gurgling of the Flume plashing 
in our ears. Our road lay along the thriving villages of New 
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Hampshire, where peace and plenty seemed to abound. Even 
among the mountains, we saw fewer poor little farm-houses, and 
more signs of prosperity than in former years. As we approach 
White River Junction, the scene changes. The beautiful Connecti- 
cut keeps along our way, and the smiling valleys greet us. Then 
we approach Bellows Falls, that picturesque spot which bears 
the name of a family that has given us ministers, jurists, honored 
citizens, and noble women. Then we descend from the hills of 
Walpole to the valley of Keene, that fair town lying in the 
smile of Monadnock. Here was a halting-place to recall the 
memories of other days. Then on to the sea. But we must 
stop on our way at Concord, that pleasant old place which knows 
so well how to keep up with the age without destroying the 
past. It would be an unpardonable blunder for us not to look 
in at the “School of Philosophy,” although we felt no special 
call to vex our brains with abstruse speculation. We found 
a gentle lady in the professorial chair, whose clear voice and 
earnest face disarmed us of our antagonism to her subject, 
which was “Schopenhauer and his Philosophy.” It was plain 
that this lady, Mrs. Hathaway, was no mere dilettante at her 
work, no pretender or would-be philosopher. The reflective 
cast of her face, and her grave yet sweet demeanor, showed a 
mind which dwelt by nature on the causes of things, and loved 
to study into the chimeras and even falsities of the thinker’s 
brain. She did not make us love Schopenhauer. Neither did 
she love him. She strongly dissented from his pessimistic, un- 
spiritual theory of life; but she gave him credit for a kind of 
dogged endurance, and a spirit even of self-sacrifice in his out- 
look for the world, which, though ending in dust and ashes, the 
extermination of miserable mortals, as the hoped-for boon, still 
had some redeeming features of kindness and sympathy for 
humanity. Some of Mrs. Hathaway’s sentences were fine, as 
where she said, “As a boy whistles in the dark to keep his 
courage up, so this materialistic age must work to keep itself 
from thinking.” The paper was followed by discussion from 
Mr. Alcott, Mr. Emery, Drs. Harris and Jones, Mr. Sanborn, Mr. 
Nichols, etc. 

Our next stay was at the quaint old town of Marblehead, or 
rather the “ Neck,” with the gay harbor and the spires gleaming 
on the opposite side, where on still days you can almost hear 
one sneeze across the water. What a world this is for stubborn 
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facts! If there is any picture which we thought was secure, it 
was Old Floyd Ireson on his cart in his tar and feathers. But 
we hear that he has descendants in Marblehead, who are very 
much hurt at Whittier’s poem, and declare that he was not hard- 
hearted, and never deserted the drowning, etc. We shall set 
a stubborn face against these supposed facts. Old Floyd, bad 
or good, has got to be a sacrifice in the pillory of the world for 
every one to hoot at, in order to teach a moral lesson; and he 
must submit to it as his cross of martyrdom. A poet is not 
going to be cheated out of his effects in this way, when he is 
sending a good ballad down to posterity, because some Dryas- 
dust has unearthed facts, and got hold only of a skeleton here 
and there which he has no power to vivify. You have here the 
life of the harbor, the sails and the bathers; the Eastern Yacht 
Club, with its illuminated vessels dropping down at night; or, 
if you want solitude, you need only go to the other side of your 
friend’s piazza, and there is the great, lonely sea stretching out 
before you. 

Sunday, we went to the little Union Hall, packed with wor- 
shippers. What a mistake it is to have such large churches! 
These people sang like the sons of Korah, and the sermon was 
excellent. We went to the conference meeting in the evening. 
A shower came up, and beat against the rough boards and loose 
windows; but the brethren prayed and the people still sang, as 
if to drown the elements. 

Let those who sit in their old pews, sprinkled here and there 
in their dying churches, afraid of the sound of their own voices, 
look upon this spectacle! 

Instead of going away finally to the “Back Bay” to build 
another church larger still, let them open their pew-doors to 
“whosoever will come and drink the water of life.” Let them 
compel these to come in, and their voices will wax bold, their 
hearts will grow warm, and their minister will “see of the 
travail of his soul, and be satisfied.” 


ENGLAND. — MRS. 8. C. HALL. 

Our readers are undoubtedly aware of the death of this well- 
known and distinguished lady and valued writer, some months 
ago. \ 

Our eye falls upon a communication which her husband, Mr. 
8. C. Hall, also known in literature, made in a small spiritualist 
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publication, and which has been copied into the Truth-Seeker, 
London. Mr. and Mrs. Hall were both Spiritualists of the higher 
sort. That is, they were not only spiritually-minded ; but they 
believed in the visible presence of their departed friends here, in 
common with Mary and William Howitt, and other friends. 

This little article is so full of that good cheer, as of fresh 
tidings from the heavenly mansions, that faith in the unseen, 
that freedom from the conventional trappings of mourning and 
the gloom of the grave, which we all so much need and cry out 
after, that we quote a portion of it. Jesus we believe to be the 
greatest of all Spiritualists. He not only communed with the un- 
seen when on earth, but he had power to present himself to his 
disciples after death, and they had eyes to perceive him. We 
may resent the tricks of deceivers, but let us not wilfully close 
our eyes to the revelations which good men and women solemnly 
claim to have received. We quote: — 


I feel now more intensely than I ever did the blessing of Spiritual- 
ism. But it is Christian Spiritualism,— the light that enables me to read 
rightly divine revelation, and to see how best and safest to walk in the 
footsteps of the Lord and Master, Christ. It is the teaching by which 
she was taught— and which she taught— during the whole of her long 
and useful life. It was “peace and good-will” based on his precept and 
example. But on this head I will not trespass on you with details. We 
were, we are, both faithful Spiritualists and grateful Spiritualists: that 
is enough.... 

I may take some other opportunity of striving to impress on the minds 
of those who are yet but on the threshold of the immeasurable blessing 
of belief in that which is conveyed by the word Spiritualism, depriving 
death of its sting, and giving, not hope, but certainty that the instan- 
taneous removal may be to a scene infinitely more beautiful than the 
earth-dweller can conceive. 

The “natural body” was laid in the church-yard at Addlestone, on 
February 5. It is a village in Surrey, where the happiest years of our 
life were spent. The coffin was of oak, grown in her native Bannow, 
the scene of her early Irish Sketches. It was an old chest brought by 
her family to England in 1815. She had often expressed a wish to be 
buried in it, and was. 

At the grave side, a group of little children sang a hymn. They came 
from the school close by, which school she in 1855 built. It is an infant 
school. The church is clothed with ivy almost to the summit. That ivy 
we planted with our own hands, bringing it (in 1856) for the purpose 
from all-beautiful Killarney. Among the few friends present was Sir 
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Theodore Martin, who brought me a message of condolence from the 
Queen. ... 


There were no hired “mourners” at the funeral, no black banners 
or feathers, no black hat-bands or black gloves (what these and other 
paraphernalia might have cost, I gave to the little children). I followed 
the coffin in a plain carriage, not in one painted black with prancing 
black horses. Neither have I written a letter since upon black-bordered 
paper, or thought it would preserve a holy memory to send for tailors and 
dressmakers to take fittings for new black clothes. 

There was an abundance of flowers and wreaths sent by loving friends ; 
but I did not suffer them to be crushed to premature death by heaping 
clay upon them in a grave that was not theirs. 

Before the coffin was “lowered,” they were removed, and conveyed to 
the children’s school-room, to give a little more healthful joy before 
their natural death. 


The thought to do this was given to me by our long-esteemed and 
valued friend Mrs. Newton Crossland, in a very beautiful and touching 
poem written by her, entitled “The Plea of the Flowers,” their prayer 
not to be “doomed to wither in darkness” where the “relics of our loved 
are laid.” It is the plea of all nature, as well as the flowers : — 


“ Send us to homes where poverty has sway, 
Send us to school-rooms, and to places where 
The sick and suffering bear their load of care, 
Send us where eyes can see and hearts can pray.” 


GENEVA.— CHARLES CHENEVIERE. 


While the sorrow of our own losses is still fresh in our 
denomination of Christians, it is interesting to see how good 
and devoted men are the same in all climes and sects, and what 
a free-masonry of loves, aspirations, and hopes unite Christian 
workers all over the globe. 

The friends of the valuable man named above have recently 
brought out a short memoir and a collection of his sermons, 
with various literary fragments. After a ministry of six years, 
he was smitten with paralysis, and lived in that condition 
twenty-six years. “How long must those years have seemed 
to a spirit whose activity and ardor no age or infirmity could 
quench!” says our exchange, Alliance Libérale. But it 
adds, “Such a religious and elevated soul knows how to utilize 
and soar above all such experiences. It was a pleasure,” the 
writer continues, “to go and see him and talk with him. Never 
a complaint came from him. No recounting of his pains; 
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always happy, spiritual, gracious, taking an interest in books, 
men, events, and, above all, in the Church; passing sentence in 
a word fine and penetrating, yet without malice, upon a writer 
or party; and, concerning his private relations with God, main- 
taining that modest reserve which we do not always see in the 
afflicted. Rolling about in his chair all those years, he was more 
edifying even than in his pulpit.” ; 

The book contains eight sermons, his correspondence with 
the Pére de Ravignan, a criticism on the celebrated work of 
Secretan, the Philosophie de la Liberté, a course of lectures on 
the practical interests of Protestantism and the organization 
of the Churches. 

The writer, M. Bouvier, finds only one grave fault with the 
book ; and that is, that the son has been too modest with his 
father’s remarkable sermons, and not given the world enough of 
them. In speaking of sermons in general, he says: “We must 
confess that printed sermons often weary the best disposed people. 
This fate may happen to those which by their eloquence made 
the most impression upon the hearer. In order to bear reading, 
this kind of grave literature must present an historic and intel- 
lectual interest, exhibiting the phases of religious and moral evo- 
lution in the belief and life of the Church, and having an 
esthetic charm by the merit of the sentiment and the style. 
We find here in these sermons all these wants supplied.” 

Some of these sermons, we observe, are especially suited to 
the age when they were written, but do not hit the feeling of 
our time. It was the period of what might be called the great 
revival, the evangelic movement which M. Cheneviére had in 
mind, the time when men were throwing off the formalism of 
State Churches, and perhaps carrying to an extreme their pie- 
tism. At the opening of a sermon on these times, he makes a 
statement which is equally appliable to our day, although the 
contest then, in Europe, fifty years ago, was between formalism 
and pietism, as it is to-day, and ever was here, between old and 
new doctrines, conservative and free thought. He says: “Every 
preacher meets in an audience two distinct spirits, —the spirit 
of the generation which is about disappearing, and the spirit of 
the new generation which rises up to take the place of the old. 
These two spirits are generally opposed to each other; for the 
second owes almost always its origin to the excesses and exagger- 
ation of the first.” 
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We would be glad to quote freely from these extracts, if our 
space permitted. Here is a passage upon salvation, which we 
give in the original French : — 


Le salut, vous le savez, c’est une vie, la vie des cieux, une vie de sain- 
teté, de perfectionnement, de vertu, de célestes lumiéres, de jouissances 
spirituelles et morales. Pour vous en faire une idée, rassemblez tout ce 
que vous avez pu connaitre ou concevoir de grand, de noble, de pur, 
d’élevé. Rassemblez tout ce que les affections ont de charme, tout ce 
que la charité a de généreux, tout ce que l’enthousiasme a de plus 
sublime, tout ce que la piété a de plus entrainant. Répandez sur 
I’étendue d’une vie sans fin, les joies que vous avez gofitées & de rares 
intervalles dans ce monde, aprés un sacrifice, aprés une victoire sur 
vous-méme, aprés une priére fervente, aprés un acte de bienfaisance 
ou de courage, au moment d’une bonne communion, a l’heure ou vous 
avez recu un bienfait inespéré, une délivrance signalée. Rassemblez 
tous ces éléments épars, agrandissez-les, condensez-les, prolongez-les indé- 
finiment, et vous aurez une idée encore bien imparfaite et bien grossiére 
de ce salut auquel vous aspirez. 


In speaking of that faith which unites us as a bridge to the 
other world, he says : — 


Ce pont repose sur trois arches immenses, — le raisonnement, le sentiment, 
la connaissance de nous-mémes. Qu’une soit ébranlée ou s’écroule, le pont 
perd de sa solidité, il vacille et vous ne vous hasardez qu’en tremblant 
& en essayer le passage. Mais que les trois arches demeurent fermes, 
vous traversez hardiment les abimes, vous vous élancez dans le ciel, vous 
habitez en présence de Dieu, vous vous unissez & Lui, vous demeurez un 
avec Lui, comme il vous le demande dans |’Evangile. 


Cheneviére’s style was clear and logical. In speaking of compo- 
sition, he says: “ Nothing is more satisfactory than to have your 
ideas thoroughly classified and well grouped together, so that you 
can think with pleasure, speak from a knowledge of causes, and 
find every thought clean and ready for use, as soon as you have 
need of it. Our mind is made for clearness as our eye for light.” 

M. Bouvier, our reviewer, speaks of rare qualities which, he 
says, one often finds “in the son of a French mother,” —“an ele- 
gant simplicity, naturalness, vivacity in demonstration, imagina- 
tion coloring everything, images coming without being sought, 
to illumine rather than to ornament the thought.” 

We have often been struck with the elevated character of 
piety in Frenchwomen, not only among the Protestants, but also 
the Roman Catholics, in spite of the tendency of the latter to 
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superstition. We all remember Eugénie de Guérin; and we have 
another example of austere and yet beautiful piety in the mother 
of Edgar Quinet, whose memoirs we reviewed some months back, 
and whose Life has recently been published in England and 
introduced here. 

We are glad that M. Bouvier has paid this just tribute to 
Frenchwomen. In speaking of the present aspects of the French 
Protestant Church, he says: “Would not Cheneviére, if he 
were among us now, have grown in independence, in spirituality 
and healthy mysticism, and held back the flood of that servile 
bibliolatry, that dogmatism, so stiff, so sterile and devoid of orig- 
inality, which seats itself here and there in the pulpits of the 
National Church? If he had lived until now, he would have 
popularized more among cultivated audiences that conception of 
Christianity and that kind of oratory which belonged to him, 
uniting a living piety and faithfulness with that freedom of 
spirit which is attentive to the wants of the time and open to all 
progress,— a disposition unhappily not to be found always among 
theologians.” 

Marrnua P. Lowe. 
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NOTES FROM ENGLAND. 


DEAN STANLEY. 


The departure of Dean Stanley is an event the gravity of 
which will not be immediately visible. Men of far less influence 
often pass away, and fill for the time the public eye and occupy 
the public tongue, and then are forgotten— whose works do 
not follow them! These are the men who have lived dramat- 
ically, or who have been combative, more notorious than famous, 
or more energetic than penetrative. Dean Stanley has lived a 
placid, persuasive life, full of “sweet reasonableness.” His ca- 
reer reminds one more of the light than of the lightning, the 
“still small voice,” than of the “earthquake.” His passing away, 
therefore, gave no shock. He already seemed to half-belong 
to the world of peace; and of him it was easy to say, “He has 
gone home.” In an age of sharp theological contentions and 
startling theological changes, he has for some time stood as the 
representative of the middle way,—the bright, golden mean. 
Sometimes, he found that golden mean directly by showing how 
the truth lay between contending parties; more often by spirit- 
ualizing the theological materialism of dogmatic creed-makers 
and creed-defenders ; occasionally, it must be confessed, by fling- 
ing across the hard trampled roads a hazy suspension bridge of 
his own, very lovely to look upon, but hardly safe for the tread- 
ing of strong men. But, except for a desperate bigot here and 
there, men of all parties felt his influence, and recognized in him 
the face of a brother when they could not feel secure in follow- 
ing him as a good guide. It is said that he had little love for~ 
music, and no faculty for it; but he was amply compensated for 
this lacking. The soul had what the ear wanted; and, in the 
possession of a marvellous faculty for detecting and enjoying 
spirit harmony, he had at once a source of purest pleasure and a 
means of doing incalculable good. The pleasure, we know, was 
enjoyed: the good, we believe, has been done. 

A firmly attached member and official of the Established 
Church, believing thoroughly in the principle as well as the pol- 
icy of the establishment, he yet saw the good everywhere where 
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good existed at all, and even admitted joyfully and thankfully 
the divinely appointed work of non-conformity in the many-sided 
development of the Christian Church. He taught men to be at 
once true to their own convictions and respectful and charitable 
to others. He believed supremely in what we may call meeting- 
places, spiritual meeting-places, intellectual, moral, social, even 
ecclesiastical meeting-places. He would have had terms of church 
communion that would have included Pusey and Spurgeon, Lid- 
don and Martineau, Caird and Moody. He, of all men, could 
have said with Paul, “He hath committed unto us the word of 
reconciliation.” Undoubtedly, this led him at times into hazy 
middle courses, and even into ethereal adroitnesses that irritated 
the “orthodox” and amused the rationalist. Occasionally, he 
was seen at once championing and transforming theological dec- 
larations, and defending and spiriting away dogmatic obliga- 
tions. But this was part of an inevitable process. Dogma is pass- 
ing away, theology is becoming spiritual, creeds are in solution ; 
and it is to be looked for that, for a time, men in the position of 
the late Dean Stanley will attempt to retain the old while they 
press on to the new. 

With all his love of peace, however, he had what Carlyle 
would have called “ great potential battle in him.” On occasions, 
especially in convocation, when clerical obscurantists cried out, 
“Great is Diana of the Ephesians!” he strode on as a veritable 
Greatheart of conflict, and at times startled observers by the 
amazing brilliancy, fervor, and courage of his attack and defence, 
astonishing men as much by his cliff-like inflexibility as before 
he had fascinated them by his subtile discovery of the possible 
golden mean. If he had lived, it is possible that a bishopric 
might have taken him, against his will, from his beloved abbey. 
In that case, though bishops are no longer very important factors 
in the ecclesiastical and theological life of England, he might 
have done good service in new ways, and in ways that would 
have practically told upon the ministry, and possibly upon the 
political status, of the Established Church. But that experiment, 
whieh many fondly hoped to see tried, is now only a dream. 
May his mantle fall on the shoulders of some new teacher of 
“the word of reconciliation”; and may that word, with clarion 
ring, be made to fill the ear, the mind, the conscience, the soul 
of Christendom! 
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THE PROPOSED COMMENTARY ON THE BIBLE. 


A paragraph in the last Report of the Directors of the Amer- 
ican Unitarian Association is likely to excite not a little interest 
among English Unitarians. It will be generally admitted that 
there is room for “a commentary upon the whole Bible, which 
shall be abreast of modern discoveries and Biblical criticism”; and 
few Unitarians will deny that such a commentary upon the Bible, 
as “shall express clearly our views upon its history, character, and 
teachings,” would be at once a decided advantage to ourselves, 
and a possible gain to the Christian Church at large. Biblical re- 
vision has given, and for some time will give, an impetus to Bible- 
reading and, what is better, to fresh thinking about the Bible; 
and a better opportunity will perhaps never occur for the success- 
ful publication of such a commentary as Unitarians alone are 
likely to produce,—untrammelled by foregone conclusions, at 
once unscientific and unhistorical, as to its coherence and author- 
ity. English Unitarians will be glad to hear that “the whole 
subject is now under consideration”: they will be better pleased 
to hear that the work is to be undertaken in such a way as to 
make it not American only, but cosmopolitan. Why should not 
the free scholars of America, England, Germany, Holland, and 
France, combine to produce a work that the Unitarians of the 
world will be proud of, and that Bible students everywhere 
would not be willing or able to ignore? 


THE PRESIDENT. 


No “notes from England” would be in any sense representa- 
tive or descriptive of English feeling that failed to record the 
profound anxiety, sympathy, and sorrow of all classes here in 
relation to the miserable attempt upon the life of the President. 
I say “English feeling,” but it would be as true to say Scotch or 
Welsh or Irish feeling. It was universal; and everywhere it 
was precisely the same feeling of bitter sorrow and shame. No 
head of any governing body in Europe, no ruler, no represent- 
ative of any nation, would have attracted precisely the same 
unanimity of sentiment and feeling. The day on which the sad 
news arrived will not readily be forgotten. Men unused to. melt- 
ing moods could hardly speak of the matter. The crime seemed 
so altogether heartless, cruel, purposeless; and the possible con- 
sequences seemed such a frightful waste. Why some men should 
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wish to immolate a czar, many could comprehend, however much 
they might detest the deed; but this seemed so utterly causeless, 
so detestably stupid as well as diabolically criminal. Deeply 
thankful were we, however, when it became clear that this really 
was so, that America was to be spared the infamy of political 
conspiracy and crime. All the more sympathy was shown, 
though, on that account, for a good man and a great nation put 
in such peril by the act of a mere fool. Every word of intelli- 
gence has been eagerly perused on this side; and our rejoicing 
will be great, should all end well. We have truly wept with 
those that weep: we hope to rejoice with those that rejoice; and 
there is no one here but fervently trusts that this communion of 
sorrow and joy may add another link to the chain of good-will 
that shall one day bind us indissolubly together. 

Joun Pace Hoprps. 
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The Legend of Thomas Didymus. By James Freeman Clarke. 
Boston: Lee & Shepard. pp. 448. $1.75. 


We are indebted to few writers among us more than to the 
author of this volume for the succession of instructive, readable, 
and quickening books that he has sent forth to enrich various 
departments of our religious literature, and to make the discus- 
sion of high themes more living, intelligent, and practical. Few 
authors are more prolific than Mr. Clarke, this being the second 
book he has given us within a year, the interesting and valuable 
lectures on Self-Culture having been published but a few months 
ago. Wide as is the range of topics he treats, his books are 
never feeble, dry, nor unimportant. His large intelligence, wide 
reading, genial good-sense, and transparent simplicity of purpose 
give a fresh, wholesome, and tonic quality to all his literary 
work as to his public speech. Unlike the majority of those who 
treat the same themes, his mind is not more critical than cre- 
ative. Few men have done so much to stir and strengthen, if 
not to shape, the religious thinking of our time. His early essays 
on Forgiveness and Prayer have been of unspeakable value to 
great numbers both of ministers and lay-people, and his later 
books, on The Ten Great Religions and The Truths and Errors 
of Orthodoxy, have helped multitudes, not of the Unitarian com- 
munion alone, to a new and juster point of view in the study of 
comparative theology and the history of dogma. With a strong 
love of antithetic and systematic statement, which sometimes 
carries him too far, Dr. Clarke joins a love of truth and a passion 
for catholicity which prevent him from being, on the whole, unfair 
to any system of thought or its advocates, and make him the sym- 
pathetic interpreter and genial critic of widely variant views, as 
well as the sagacious expounder and trusted teacher of the 
underlying truth he is very apt to find in greater or less fulness 
at the heart of each. Partisans and dogmatists and sticklers 
for logical exactness have sometimes occasion to complain of 
lack of precision and verbal consistency in Dr. Clarke’s discus- 
sion of his theme; but there is much more frequent reason to 
praise the justness and wisdom of his conclusions, the generous 
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measure of his justice to opposing views, the strong simplicity of 
his thought, and the fresh and fruitful aspect in which he causes 
truth to reveal itself to the minds of his readers. 

After what we have said of the author, we need do little more 
to commend his latest book to the attention of our readers. 
Dr. Clarke belongs to the constructive and properly historical, 
as distinguished from the mainly critical school of Christian 
scholars. For this reason, as well as because of his many other 
qualifications for the task, we are glad to have him attempt a 
portraiture of that life which, after eighteen hundred years, yet 
attracts to itself the central regard and admiration of men, and 
moves the thought and the sacred imagination of so many of the 
best minds to attempt its delineation. The long study of this 
theme by Mr. Clarke, and his achievements in closely related 
work, will lead his readers to expect in this book an intelligent, 
scholarly, and richly suggestive treatment of the Life of Jesus, 
and in this they will not be disappointed. 

In the style of autobiography, for the most part that of the 
Apostle Thomas, he sets forth the condition of the Jewish people 
at the advent of Jesus Christ, the religious parties and systems of 
thought among them and around them, the Messianic expecta- 
tion and its unsettling influence in the political status that pre- 
vailed, the unrest of the noblest spirits of the time, their discon- 
tent with the barren and formal teaching of the leaders of the 
sects, and the readiness of their welcome to the Baptist and to 
the earlier instructions of Jesus, the call and following of the 
disciples, and the events that succeeded, on to their Master’s 
betrayal, death, and resurrection. Through these scenes, this 
book leads us, the slender thread of story always elastic to the 
author’s purpose of exposition or portrayal of the salient features 
in the scene or the character he wishes to bring before us. It 
may be doubted, indeed, whether the book is not much too good 
for the class of readers for whom it is especially prepared. 
Those who are drawn to read it because of its legendary form 
will often be impatient of the long explanations and the much 
philosophizing which delay the interest of the story. While Mr. 
Clarke’s book will have many more readers of this class than Dr. 
Abbott’s equally able but less interesting Philochristus, we doubt 
if it will attain any considerable measure of the popularity of 
such inferior books of the same class as The Prince of the House 
of David; and this not only because of its lack of orthodox 
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indorsement, but because the rhetorical disguise of narrative is 
at once thinner and of soberer, not to say juster, quality. 

It may even be a question whether it were worth while to 
employ this figure of legend at all. Certainly, many would have 
been better pleased to have the results of Dr. Clarke’s studies of 
the life of Christ in a more systematic and less artificial form. 
That he has sought in this way to make the lessons he had to 
teach accessible to a larger number of readers will, however, 
amply justify his purpose; and we must all be thankful to have 
this picture of that life and its surroundings from one whose 
abilities, character, and life-long investigations render him so 
adequate and helpful an interpreter of them. 


Ewidences of Christianity. Lectures before the Lowell Institute, 
1344. Revised as a text-book, with a supplementary chapter. 
By Mark Hopkins, D.D., LL.D., late President of Williams 
College. Fifteenth Edition. Boston: T. R. Marvin & Son. 
1880. 


It is more than a generation since Dr. Hopkins first gave these 
lectures to the public. During that period, they have been very 
generally used as a text-book in schools and colleges. For this 
purpose, they are well adapted. The argument is strong and 
cumulative, fitted to strengthen the faith of those who come to 
it with a prepossession in favor of Christianity, and a desire to 
know the grounds on which their belief rests, and at the same 
time such as to affect and influence those who, though sceptical, 
are honestly seeking and willing to receive the truth. The book 
is in no sense sectarian, but presents strongly the reasons for 
receiving Christianity as of divine authority from the analogy 
between itself and the constitution of nature, its adaptation to 
human needs and capacity, and its inherent worthiness of the 
origin it claims. If there is anything to which some may except, 
it is the stress laid upon the fulfilment of prophecy, though even 
here a fair judgment might concede all that is claimed. 

The present edition is but little changed from its earliest pre- 
decessors. In the first lecture, the argument for miracles against 
Hume has been stated somewhat more concisely and forcibly ; 
and, in the ninth and tenth lectures, the evidence for the authen- 
ticity and credibility of the books of the New Testament has 
been amplified. That the author has, in the face of modern crit- 
icism, found so few and such slight changes necessary, shows how 
impregnable was his original position. 
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In a supplementary chapter, the attacks upon Christianity by 
the modern critical school are shown to arise from an objection 
to the affirmation of miracles in the Gospels, and to be but a con- 
tinuation of the deistical attack of the last century, which denied 
the supernatural, and especially the New Testament miracles. 
However formidable any one of the critics appears alone, all 
taken together lose very much of their strength by their failure 
to agree in their points of attack. The author declares that 
Christianity would not be a religion without the miracles. If 
nature is the theatre of, and subordinate to, a moral government, 
miracles are naturally to be expected ; and in nature, as related to 
man in his present condition, the presumption is in their favor: 
so that the question of their occurrence is one of fact and evi- 
dence, where each must judge the proof for himself. Criticism 
may foster diversities of opinion about the book which tells us of 
Christianity, without destroying the evidence of the fundamental 
fact. We know Christ not merely as represented there, but as 
the mightiest moral force the world has ever known. The gos- 
pel narratives have every appearance of reality. They were put 
forth in an age critical and sceptical, and not favorable to the 
formation of myths. No theory of the critical school accounts 
for Christ’s character in connection with his method and object, 
nor for his teachings and those of his apostles, nor for the closing 
scenes of his life, nor for the greatest revelation in the conVic- 
tions and hopes of man known in history. The recent researches 
in Cyprus and at Ephesus have furnished new evidence to sup- 
port the Scriptures, and so have the Sinaitic manuscript, the 
fragment of Muratori on the canon, and various sceptical writings 
which have lately been found, tending to carry the authorship 
of the New Testament books back to the period usually assigned 
to them. 

In spite of the efforts made since the first publication of the 
lectures, to put other religions on the same plane with Chris- 
tianity, its exclusive traits are shown to give it superiority over 
all, and make it pre-eminently the religion. 

Finally, Jesus’ own testimony through his ministry, and when 
put on oath by the high priest, is opposed to everything that 
could be imagined, if he was carrying on an imposture ; but, on 
the supposition that he was what he claimed to be, no testimony 
was ever less likely to be perjured, or deserving of greater cred- 
ibility. Our alternative is to declare that Christianity rests on 
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perjury, or that Jesus was what he claimed to be. The author has 
no hesitation as to what our decision ought to be. H. F. J. 


A History of Classical Greek Interature. By Rev. J. P. Ma- 
haffy, M.A. 2vols. New York: Harper & Brothers. 


If a vote had been had of the great body of readers interested 
in the subject, who should write a history of Greek literature, an 
immense majority, we doubt not, would have been thrown for 
the author of the instructive and entertaining Social Life in 
Greece. And we firmly believe that, for the great body of read- 
ers, nothing else can be had as good, notwithstanding some depre- 
ciation of more learned critics. The general reader wants to 
have his attention directed to the points of interest in a sub- 
ject of which he knows something more than the name, but not 
much, and to have his interest well kept up when brought there. 
These two points are achieved better in this book than in any 
other history of ancient literature we know, and only critics will 
need to go behind its very intelligent and vivacious views. Good 
sense, an independent attitude of mind, a refreshing freedom 
from conventional ways, with sufficient and loving scholarship, 
are what the student will find in these two handsome and portly 
volumes, one embracing poetry and the other prose. It is, as 
we have just hinted, a relief that “ A’schylus and Lycurgus are 
not disguised from the reader as Aischulos and Lucourgos.” 
The period covered comes down to about 300 B.C., the poetry in- 
cluding Menander, and the prose Aristotle. 

We have delayed this notice unconscionably beyond our inten- 
tion, and still have to look forward to some long vacation for the 
genial task of reading it. We can only add, therefore, that 
wherever we have opened it at random, or perused a paragraph 
or a topic, we have found all the qualities to confirm the general 
impression just given. And, for an example of the intelligent 
first-hand view the author takes of the matter in hand, we sub- 
join this luminous hint on a point which has doubtless struck 
most readers with an odd sense of incongruity, never (that we 
have seen) corrected until now: — 


There is one passage which has excited much criticism concerning 
the chorus. When the voice of Agamemnon is heard within, crying that 
he is fatally wounded, there seems to be a regular deliberation of the 
chorus, each member offering his opinion, and summed up by the leader 
at the end of twenty-five lines. This delay seems very absurd, except we 
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have recourse to the natural solution that the various members of the cho- 
rus were made to speak simultaneously, so producing a confused sound of agi- 
tated voices, which is precisely what is most dramatic at such a moment. 
It is well known to actors now that this confused talking of a crowd is 
only to be produced by making each person on the stage say something 
definite at the same moment; and I believe Aschylus to have here used 
this expedient. Why has this natural explanation occurred to no critic? 
(Vol. i., p. 267.) 

To which the natural answer is that Mr. Mahaffy is something 
more and better than a critic,— an answer which we trust many 
readers will approve. 

History of New York. By Mrs. Martha J. Lamb. New York: 

A. 8. Barnes & Co. 

Part XI. of this interesting work opens with the death of 
Hamilton, and describes the grief of the community and the pop- 
ular indignation toward Burr. In the accounts of the origin of 
the New York Historical Society, started by John Pintard, the be- 
ginning of common schools, and the orphan asylums founded by 
distinguished ladies, the writer grows eloquent in her portraiture 
of the celebrated and benevolent men and women of New York, 
and shows her great pride in the early history of the city. This 
number has a view of the Palisades and several cuts of fine coun- 
try-seats, and closes with Fulton’s eventful experiment with 
steam on the Hudson. Part XII. tells us of the trial of Aaron 
Burr for treason, Madison’s election, the City Park, improve- 
ments in streets, the great fire of 1811, the canal projects, and 
the approaching war of 1812. There are some valuable portraits 
in the number, particularly that of Dr. Hosack, by Sully, a dis- 
tinguished physician, much admired in his time. This number 
has, for frontispiece, a picture of Canal Street, a wide avenue 
with a canal in the middle, shade trees on both sides, and drive- 
ways bordered with buildings. The picture is quite Dutch, and 
reminds us more of Amsterdam than of New York at the pres- 
ent day. Parts XIII. and XIV. are taken up with the war 
with England, so unpopular with the people and yet accom- 
panied with such brilliant naval victory for the Americans. The 
burning of Washington brought down, however, their pride. 
New York was one vast camp. All classes were working on 
fortifications, to defend the metropolis. Maine was taken, Mas- 
sachusetts was threatened, Boston was up in arms, and New 
Orleans was expecting an attack. 
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In spite of the brilliancy of new naval engagements, the imagi- 
nation sickens at the sight of two vessels at arm’s length firing 
into each other, and hearing the shrieks of the wounded and 
dying. Mrs. Lamb grows eloquent over the character of De 
Witt Clinton and his great project of the Erie Canal. She gives 
us a lively picture of the aristocratic Gardiner, the Lord of the 
Manor on Gardiner’s Island, who maintained his rights as an 
American, and yet by his elegant courtesy warded off the guns 
of the British. Monroe came into power; and this number ends 
with New York in a panic with yellow fever, and Matthews, the 
actor, just arriving on our shores, was walking the deck in tragic 
terror of the pestilence. 


Sanskrit and its Kindred Literatures: Studies in Comparative 
Mythology. By Laura Elizabeth Poor. Boston: Roberts 
Brothers. 


We do not intend a critical judgment of this graceful and in- 
telligent introduction to the wide field it treats of. To say that 
its thirteen chapters include all known literature and philosophy, 
Oriental and European, classic and modern, is our sufficient ex- 
cuse. It is full justification and high praise to say that good 
authorities have been judiciously used to a result amply satisfac- 
tory to the general reader, who seeks information rather than 
education in this field. We have a word to say, however, of 
caution to the author. Literature, as we hold, should, as such, 
be conservation of form. Scientific erudition alone is at liberty 
to innovate from established use. Such ill-looking names as 
“ Aischylos” and “ Oidipous” bewilder and scandalize the reader 
without teaching him anything; and Miss Poor will not affect a 
scholarship superior to that of Profs. Goodwin and White, who are 
content to retain “(dipus” on the title-page of their libregto. In 
the discomforts of a transition period, it is safest to abide by 
good literary custom. Again, it is unbecoming to dogmatize as 
she does about “sun-myths,” which Max Miller and Mr. Cox 
have run badly into the ground. There never was a human life 
yet that did not lend itself easily to this rather overtaxed and 
stupid formula. Napoleon’s career makes an infinitely better 
“sun-myth” than either of those she has given; and there is not 
much doubt that the next literary whim will be to prove that 
Hercules really lived in Thebes and talked good Doric Greek. 

In these matters, we commend as an excellent example the next 
book upon our list. 
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The Science of English Verse. By Sidney Lanier. New York: 

Charles Scribner’s Sons. 

We remember first hearing of Mr. Lanier at the time when his 
Centennial Ode appeared, which received some hasty criticisms 
at the hands of the journalists and critics, but to our minds was 
not wanting in power and originality. The writer shows here in 
his introduction, that he has drawn inspiration from the wells of 
old English writers; and his allusions in passing to ancient chron- 
iclers and ballad-mongers, and valuable works on poetry now out 
of print, reveal a mind richly steeped in the treasures of our 
native tongue, and a genius that can grasp at its material in a 
moment’s summons to the memory. As far as The Science of 
English Verse goes, we confess ourselves unable to follow his 
intricate rules for its formation. The process of analyzing is 
undoubtedly valuable for the student, and Mr. Lanier’s researches 
may develop new or forgotten laws; but the danger to the reader 
is that the indescribable aroma will be lost, like the perfume of 
the flower to the botanist. Nevertheless, we thank the writer 
that, in this prosaic age, some are found who can delight in the 
quiet atmosphere of poetic study. M. P. L. 


Report of the National Association for the Protection of the 


Insane and the Prevention of Insanity. Boston: Tolman & 
White. 


This is an exceedingly interesting pamphlet, written without 
heat or fanaticism. It contains the constitution and by-laws of 
the Association, with the names of its officers. The New York 
branch of the committee is composed of such men as Dorman B. 
Eaton, George William Curtis, etc. Dr. G. M. Beard’s paper, 
read at Cleveland, Ohio, before the Conference of Charities, is 
published’ here, and shows some very practical views of the sub- 
ject; and the paper of Dr. Seguin reveals his own experience of 
the working of our institutions, and exposes many of the errors 
in our present treatment of these unfortunates. Miss Chevaillier 
also presented a report, being on the New York committee. All 
these activities, while they cannot destroy what is permanently 
valuable in existing institutions, must advance the public good 
by exciting the best minds to a larger and more sympathetic 
comprehension of the wants of the insane. 





